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7. was a time when it was|an 
almost insurmountable obstacle. 


Now Grandson and Grandpop are 
buddies who can see each other 
every other week or so. 


What worked this wonderful 
change? 


It’s not enough to say the auto- 
mobile — because the original 
automobile alone didn’t. Many of 
us can remember when 50 miles 
was a long, tiring trip over not- 
too-good roads. 


But companies like General 
Motors saw that as they made 
cars better, sales would increase. 
More cars would be used — roads 


~ GENERAL Motors 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE“ 


he Pogalt out 
akin te Cutintad Otogbter 
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would be improved —distances 
would be shortened. 


So regularly, year after year, they 
set aside part of their earnings 
to improve their product and 
widen its usefulness to the public. 


In asteady, never-ending pursuit 
of progress, they put their time, 
effort and money into improving 
everything about the automobile. 


SPR only a prospering 
business could do this. Without 
earnings, there would have been 
no money to pay for improvements 
—or the better factories and ad- 
ditional jobs that came with them, 
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How big have these. earnings 
been? Well, as an indication, since 
1917, a 29-year stretch, General 
Motors’ hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders have received in div- 
idends an average of about 7%¢ 
from each sales dollar. (In war 
years they got only 3%¢.) 


Not much to pay, is it, for the 
benefits derived! Not much of a 
price for knocking down the bar- 
riers of distance—for giving 
Grandpops a chance to know their 
Grandsons, and vice versa. 


That’s why we say all the people 
profit when a business prospers. 
On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast 


twice weeklv. See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 















The world has long been 
divided into 3 kingdoms—an- 
imal, mineral and vegetable. 
Today a 4th kingdom is growing, a kingdom of 
synthetics, of plastics, of creative chemistry... 


















Bright Futures can be seen already for 
many of Goodyear’s recent develop- 
ments in plastics and synthetics: 


Tires and Tubes, that promise to last 
as long as most owners will probably 
keep their cars. 


Pliofilm, to package and preserve per- 
ishable food stuffs, drugs or tobacco. 


Airfoam,to cushion all types of seating, for 
mattresses and as a vibration dampener. 


Neolite, long-wearing and waterproof, 
for the soles and heels of shoes. 


Pliobond, to bond wood to metal, plas- 
tic to glass, or practically any 
one material to another. 


The full list of new 
Goodyear products is 

too long to detail here. 
" But Goodyear, with 
record-breaking 
peacetime sales in the 
first half of 1946, is 
pioneering just as 
successfully today in 
synthetics as it has 
been pioneering in 
natural rubber for 


nearly half a century. 


Airfoam, Neolite, Pliobond, Pliofilm—T.M.'s The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


To clinch “Boom and Bust," unleash ap. 
other wage-boosting boom. 


Workers ultimately would lose most, | 


Just because the ban has been re. 
moved, don’t rush into debt. 


Saving still is a virtue. 


No enterprise can accomplish much 
without much co-operation. 


Prediction: Russia will finally come 
round. 


Do your best to keep prices down. 
1947 will see many homes built, in- 


cluding “pre-fabs,” as Britons call 


them. 


Jurisdictional strikes should be legally 
outlawed. 


Unions, in their own long-range inter- 
est, should not object. 


The new Congress will institute a new 
deal spendingwise. 


Britain’s Socialistic Government isn’t 
finding the going easy. 


Flirting with Russia won’t help it. 


Prophecy: Interest rates will become 
firmer next year. 


Skyhigh prices are likely to fall sooner 
than generally expected. 


“Guaranteed” annual wages will come 
to the front. 


UN birth pains are natural. 


Unions are inviting “cracking down” 
by Congress. 


The employer’s lot is not a happy one 
these days! 


Maximum production is essential to 
maximum prosperity. 


Most commodities are at vulnerable 
heights. 


Self-restraint pays. 
FORBES 
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WHATS AHEAD 


TOMORROW'S LEADER 


“One of the few Americans who really 
understand total war”—that’s the way Ber- 
nard M. Baruch summed up Brehon Burke 
Somervell, former head of the Army Service 
Forces and now president of the Koppers Co. 

General Somervell comes to his new jab 
with a background already studded with 
brilliant achievements. But at 54 he’s plan- 
ning to carve a fresh career for himself. 
Already, in fact, by more than one observer, 
he’s been tagged “a man to watch” in the 
industrial world of tomorrow. 

Headlining our December 15 issue, then, 
will be Homer Shannon’s story on Somervell, 
another in our popular “Tomorrow’s LEap- 
ERS” series. A fast-paced, informative, “in- 
side” analysis of a man who has been the 
recipient of plenty of brickbats as well as 
bouquets, we think you'll find it a revealing 
appraisal. 


ON BUSINESS BONUSES 


For many millions of workers, Christmas 
time is bonus time. And this year, for the 
first time since before the war, management 
is in a position to allot bonuses without 
getting tangled in the red tape of wage 
stabilization. 

The recent sweeping decontrols, however, 
have management asking a variety of ques- 
tions on the subject: 

“Is government approval necessary to in- 
crease Christmas bonuses?” 

“Can we pay less than last year, if neces- 
sary?” 7 

“Do the decontrols also apply to executive 
salaries and bonuses?” 

“What are unions doing about company 
bonuses ?” 

“What about commissions to salesmen?” 

These are just a few of the questions be- 
ing asked, each of which will receive a de- 
finitive answer by Forses in the next issue. 
Prepared by Lawrence Stessin, our new La- 
bor Editor, you'll find this article filled with 
detailed and practical data on a big and 
timely topic. 


NO SQUARE PEGS? 


Concentrating its efforts on an effective 
method of reorganizing an employment pro- 
gram which often resulted in “square pegs 
in round holes,” the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
has come up with a revolutionary experi- 
ment in employee relations whereby hiring 
is done on a basis of “fit the job to the 
man” instead of the usual “fit the man to 
the job.” 

Dr. Harold A. Vonachen, the company’s 
medical director, and one of the men re- 
sponsible for instituting the program, tells 
the story of this unusual experiment in a 
forthcoming issue. Watch for it. No guinea 
pig experiment, the Caterpillar plan is a 
sound, tested project that’s already paying 
off handsomely in better relations between 
employer and employee. It’s an outstanding 
example of what a forward-looking hiring 
policy can do to stabilize and improve labor 
relations. 





The boy got too hg 
for lus hagh chav ; 


Twenty years ago, fresh from 
accounting school and little more 
than a boy, he made his hopeful 
but modest business debut on an 
accountant’s high chair. 

Business was much simpler in 
those days—before the advent of 
procurement problems . . . inflated 
production and distribution costs 

involved tax schedules 
increasingly complex labor relations 

. More intensive competition for 
a profitable share of the consumer’s 
shrunken spending dollar. 


As management’s . difficulties 
grew. ..the young accountant grew 
in stature. Now too big for the high 


chair of the routine “figure shark”, 
he serves business as a professional 
consultant. The accountant screens, 
coordinates the significant data 
from the diverse functions of the 
business operation . . . production, 
purchasing, sales, financing . . . and 
provides management with a firm 
foundation of fresh facts on which 


sound policies may be based. 


McBez is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can be of material assistance to all 
professional accountants in their 
important work of assimilating and 
correlating usable business facts. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 





READERS SAY 


Regarding your 2-Line Editorial “f 
otism calls for curtailing meat buying § 
fantastic prices.” [Nov. 1}. A 

Why mention “meat” only? Why not 
fuel, clothing, automobiles, houses, ref; 
ators, everything produced by organized } 
bor? True, farm prices have risen rap 
for several years; yet few farmers make hj 
the earnings of industrial workers. You for 
that most farmers were on a low subsisten 
basis in pre-war years, while “union” 
were getting fat. Don’t think meat prices 
permanent: all farm prices fluctuate. Indu 
trial wages are far more stable. Numerg 
abandoned farms prove that public 
are most profitable; and many more will } 
abandoned if and when labor trusts 
busted, and honest men are permitted to 
in and get jobs in factories and mine 
Ernest ENGLEMAN, Roanoke, Va. 


CANCELS SUBSCRIPTION 


You are unfair in this presentation 
choice of voters. [Our “IF” editorial, Nov. ]] 
I resent it to the extent that I do not w 

your magazine coming to my desk any lo 
er. I do not ask any refund, but I do 
that you cancel the subscription of Sheffie 
Brick & Tile Co. I reason that if you 
unfair in politics you are probably unfai 
and undependable in other attitudes.—S. 
Gavin, Sheffield, Iowa. 


PREDICTION COME TRUE 


In your March 15, 1945, issue you made 
a survey on: “Is 48 Hours’ Pay for 40 How 
Work Feasible?” In this survey you que 
Mr. F. M. Young, president, Young Radiat 
Co., as follows: 


Expects HicHer RATEes 


If 40 hours’ pay were at 60¢ an hour, 
it would be provident and practical to 
pay 48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ work. 
All it does‘is get down to the final pay- 
check, and it is my opinion that we are 
going to have an average of $1 per hour 
wage as against the 60¢ per hour wage, — 
as was discussed in a recent trade maga- © 
zine, because we have got up a high — 
economic level and people expect things, © 
although we may have a reversal and it 
may be this will come down to an ever- 
age of 75¢ an hour. 


For your information, the prediction 
Mr. F. M. Young has become a reality. 
D. P. Munro, director of personnel, Young 
Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


EMPLOYERS DESERVE COMMENDATION 


I find myself.as resentful of your Nov. F 
article in Forses—entitled “Fifth Wheel 
Flywheel?”—as I am of so many article 
like it written by New Deal spokesmen,’ 
clergymen, college professors and others im 
clined to be more theoretical than practical. 

There can be little wrong with a system 
which has for decades produced the highest 
standard of living in the world. I see li 
to criticize in a management policy which, 
for the most part and for years, has resultéd 

(Continued on page 33), 
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Truman may make a surprise bid to recapture lost prestige by offering a "labor 
reform" program of his own, patterned in large part on his unpleasant experiences 
with John L. Lewis. Aim would be not only to BEAT the Republican Congress to the 
punch but also to outline how far the Administration is prepared to go. Impli- 
cation: Veto for any more far-reaching proposals. 








Even NLRB itself is considering--for first time in its history--recommend- 
ing Wagner Act changes. Labor Board, of course, will stop short of urging any- 
thing: which would limit its own power, also short of satisfying either business or 
a majority in Congress. NLRB changes would be confined largely to making unions 
equally responsible with employers for contract violations, and to granting 
employers the right to seek union elections on recognition questions and jurisdic- 
tional strikes. 















Council of Economic Advisors=--created at behest of unions under watered-down 
"full employment" law--may backfire on labor chieftains with recommendations that: 
(1) Monopolistic unions (like Lewis' mine-workers) should be broken up... 

(2) Wagner Act revision is needed to compel unions to bargain in good faith... 
(3) Safeguards must be erected to insure democratic operation of unions by rank- 
and-file. 





















MOST WAR CONTROLS still on the books will be junked early next year-- 













Gov't seizure: Included in War Powers Act, due for repeal. U.S. operation 
hasn't stopped major strikes, has provoked some. 








Building: Though material prices wiil stay free, Administration will try to 
continue rent regulation by boosting ceilings in 650 areas. Wyatt soon will 
‘modify sales and rental limits on new homes under VHP. Commercial construction 
restrictions and material allocations remain in force. 







Textiles: Ceilings gone, CPA will knock off most production controls by end 
of year. 











Metals & Rubber: Allocations continue, with premium payments for lead, copper 
and zinc authorized until next July. 





Grain: Millers, distillers and brewers all limited to below '45 level. 


‘POLL OF ECONOMISTS (18 top men in gov't and 7 outside) disclose wide disparity in 
forecasts with gov't "experts" generally more pessimistic. Their average opinion: 


Federal Reserve production index to drop 10-15%, after climbing 8% in 2nd 
quarter... Unemployment by end of ‘48 to reach 5 million... Man hours lost 
‘through strikes in next 7 months to be only half as much as Oct. '45-to-June '46 
*+.Hourly earnings to rise about 7% by next June. (Guesses ranged from 10% drop 
to 15% gain.) (Continued on page 9) 
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PRICES 


One effect of decontrols means that our economy will go through two phases 
of price readjustments: Those materials in short supply will approximate 
world prices, while unbalanced price relationships in the domestic field will be 
gradually corrected. Considered opinion is that mid-1947 should see a better 
supply-demand picture, a sounder price structure. 


PRODUCTION Shift in emphasis: Management is reported to be devoting more atten- 
tion to problems of product research and technological improvement as 
against usual concern with shortages, controls and labor productivity. Many exec- 
utives believe that the best opportunity to increase production, cut costs, arises 
from Selecting and designing products, planning the manufacturing process, rather 


than "from modifications brought about by experience after the factory wheels 
begin to turn." 





HOUSING With the emergency housing program seriously undermined by recent decon- 


trol action, the Government will have to make up its mind whether to keep 
its hand in the housing field or return it unfettered to private enterprise. Even 
under controls, surveys revealed that only a small percentage of ex-service men 
could afford to buy or rent new quarters. And with building costs expected to 
rise further, many observers fear the industry is in danger of pricing itself 
entirely out of the market. However, one authoritative source believes that while 
costs will rise somewhat above recent OPA theoretical levels, they will be meas- 
urably less than actual costs. Also it's expected that as construction materials 


retreat from a seller's market into a buyer's market, labor. will replace material 
supply as the prime bottleneck. 


METALS Improved supply situation in non-ferrous metals will result from recent 


government decontrol steps. As domestic prices come more in line with 
prevailing world market quotations, look for imports to increase, domestic produc- 
tion to be stepped up, and the scrap flow to become more orderly. 
LEATHER Shoe manufacturers can look forward to a tight fit in the near future, 
according to some trade observers. They face a seller's market on raw 
materials, a buyer's market in merchandising their shoes. Important factor to be 
considered: If leather prices go too high, demand may not only be cut, but a 
greater use of substitute materials may be introduced. 
WOOL Recent estimates reveal that we'll face a shortage of fine wools in 1947, 
despite a world surplus of apparel wools. Reason: The Australian clip is 
disappointing; we're being outbid by Continental buyers....The increasing depen- 
dence of this country upon foreign sources is causing great concern. Whilé wool 
consumption here has increased over the years, domestic wool production has 
gradually declined. Producers lay the blame on importation of wool at prices below 
their costs of production. Newest proposal to remedy situation will be a series 
of statewide conferences among wool growing states, seeking to establish a perma- 
nent plan to insure an annual wool production to meet at least 60% of our average 
requirements. 
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Sad tale: Though more than 99% 
of the nation's near record 
total passenger tire output is going to 
‘American motorists, inventories continue 
short. Recent spotchecks indicate that 
stocks in the majority of communities 
are "non-existent." Manufacturers are 
still hard put to keep up with current 
demands, let alone make a dent in order 
backlogs. 


TIRES 


——— 


> 
SHIPPING While disposal of war-built 
American vessels has improved, 
actual deliveries, said to be fouled up 
by red-tape lines, are behind sales.... 
Return to the doldrums? The U.S. is 
lagging behind in-world shipbuilding. 
Latest reports are that foreign yards 
are running full blast, while builders 
here remain stymied by inaction on the 
Government's post-war construction pro- 
gram. 
COTTON Total yardage this year is ex- 
pected to top pre-war figures 
by about one billion yards. This in- 
crease, however, is offset by population 
growth, greater export volume, as com- 
pared with 1939. Additions to supply 
right now do not do more than cover 
consumer attrition rates. And with 
clothing sales estimated to remain at 
least 50% greater than during the 
pre-war rate, talk of "the boom in tex- 
tiles" as being over is discounted by 
the trade. 

CREDIT A Christmas gift to luxury 
shoppers=--that's the import of 
the Government's revision of Regulation 
W, controlling consumer credit. General 
easing of credit curbs, however, does 
not extend to major durable goods, which 
normally account for a large volume of 
installment purchasing. Even so, one 
inSurance survey reports current credit 
buying is at a record rate. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY Bargain basement? The 
WAA intends to hold 
the line on price schedules previously 
Set up for surplus property disposal. 
This means that thousands of scarce 
items will be available to purchasers at 
low prices, regardless of current market 
levels. ...Encouraging: Monetary return 
for disposal of overseas supplies by 

the Foreign Liquidating Commission has 
exceeded all expectations. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 7) 


CRADLE-TO-GRAVE "SECURITY" dreams of New 
Dealers are deader than a dodo... 
Republicans will seek to shift increased 
responsibility to the States. (Liberal- 
ized Federal grants for State old-age 
pensions passed last session with GOP 
aid) ...More of .same now is likely for 
unemployment compensation and health 
protection. 








. a 


TOP SECRETS OF BUSINESS, revealed to OPA 
(presumably in strict confidence) under 
pressure of war regulations, can be 
resurrected from the grave OPA now is 
digging for itself unless they are 
actually destroyed...Trade association 
officials are on guard to prevent fig- 
ures being made available to the “wrong 
people"...Congress may make up OPA's 
mind on this problem 





ES ath] 


4 
HIGH LABOR TURNOVER is revealed in latest 
Labor Dept. statistics which show 1 of 2 
factory workers shifts jobs each year 

- « - Present rate is 5 times the average 
for 1931-40. Rate always goes up in 

good times, falls when jobs are scarce. 





BABY MARKET this year may equal '43 war- 
time peak. It's running 4% ahead of 
last year when 2,730,000 babies arrived. 





CORPORATION TAX BLANKS for reporting '46 
income will make it easier for the 
Treasury to nab violators of Sect. 102, 
Revenue Code, which will be enforced 
more rigidly in future. Two new ques- 
tions force disclosure of whether 70% 
of '46 earnings were paid out in divi- 
dends, and if not why. 








Figure of 70% is not binding. 
Real criterion is whether undistributed 
funds were used in the business or 
merely withheld to reduce stockholders' 
taxes. With tax rates on individuals 
running up to 86.5%, closely held cor- 
porations are under strong temptation to 


withhold dividends. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau 
9 ‘ 
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says A. E. DUNCAN 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT COMPANY 


“For many years | have been a 
regular subscriber to and reader of 
FORBES Magazine of Business. After 
reading my copy, | see that it is 
passed along to a number of my 
associate executives. This shows how 


well | think of FORBES.” 
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FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” - 


| Fact eae gs BY THE EDITOR 
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First Expand Understanding 


Before America can hope to have maximum expansion 
of production, there must first be maximum expansion of 
understanding on the part of workers. True, this necessary, 
herculean problem should be the concern of every respon- 
sible citizen and group in the land—as President Charles 
R. Hook, of the American Rolling Mill Co., puts it: “Cre- 
ating this understanding is not management’s responsibil- 
ity alone; it must be shared by the stockholder and worker 
alike.” 

But if this vital objective is to be attained, common- 
sense tells us that leadership must be shouldered by 
industry. 

Emphasizing that the greatest challenge now facing Big 
Business lies in the field’ of labor and human relations, 
Ernest R. Breech, executive vice-president of the Ford 
Motor Co., wisely declares: 

“To meet the challenge of mass production and mass 
distribution through mass organizations, we must develop 
mass leadership. The real problem which we face is to 
make the free enterprise system fit the new needs which 
have been created by its own magnificent growth. What 
we need is some modernizing—and the men who can do 
the best job of modernizing it are the men who helped to 
build it in the first place. And the American people expect 
us to do it.” 

Another able, thoughtful industrialist, Louis Ruthen- 
burg, president of Servel, Inc., aptly observes: 

“The technical and economic aspects of productivity 
and manufacturing methods, vitally important as they are, 
must, in the final analysis, be recognized as resultants of 
human equations. Thoughtful management will concentrate 
increasing attention upon the art of dealing constructively 
with the several human groups and individuals whose in- 
terests it must serve if satisfactory productivity is to be 
achieved and maintained. 

“Management itself must achieve understanding of many 
things that were not dreamed of in its philosophy a few 
short years ago. The scene changes so rapidly that we 
must ‘run like hell to stay where we are.’ ” 

If labor leaders were wise and conscientious, they would 
play a leading role in bringing home to their followers 
‘he supreme importance of doing a maximum instead of 
a minimum day’s work for the sake of their own wellbeing. 
Honorable union heads could do more than employers to 
convince workers that the greater their production, the 
greater their own prosperity—and national prosperity. 

The majority of workers need to have their minds 
awakened to these facts by a painstaking process of elemen- 
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tary economic education. Their own leaders should throw 
themselves wholeheartedly into this process. Yet so rare is 
it for any labor leader to criticize or warn his followers 
that something of a sensation was created the other day 
when Daniel J. Tobin, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), warned: “Strikes have 
become a menace. They must be curtailed or the nation 
will.sink into chaos and organized labor will perish.” 

The latest of many startling revelations of how ignorant 
employees are concerning the amount of profit earned by 
their companies is vividly presented by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It records that thousands of interviews with 
employees throughout the country disclosed that: — 

“Almost: all employees who answered the questions be- 
lieve railroad profits to be far larger than they actually 
are or ever have been. At the same time, nearly all em- 
ployees who replied also believe that, in fairness, the rail- 
roads ought to be allowed profits much greater than they 
ever have received or asked for.” 

Ponder this graphic picture: 





HOW MUCH PROFIT 
DO RAILROADS 


EARN? 





—_ a 


ACTUALLY IN 1944 
iT WAS 3.97%, 
AND IN 1945 ONLY 


3.01% 





























The company comments: 

“Railroad employees are entitled to know the truth about 
the industry in which they earn their living. It is to their 
own personal interests that they should be correctly in- 
formed and not misled, and that is the purpose of this 
article on railroad profits.” 

Surely the foregoing should bestir industry, business, 
banks, insurance companies, trade associations—even hon- 
est-minded labor leaders—to exert themselves most vigor- 
ously and vigilantly to promulgate far greater understand- 


ing of economic realities, especially among wage earners. 
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Politics Affect Economics 


“I thought your publication was devoted to industry, 
business, finance, economics. But, judging from your “IF” 
editorial you have become a political sheet.” That is the 
gist of letters received following the leading editorial in 
our issue of November 1, 1946. Some readers, presumably 
Democrats, cancelled their subscriptions. 

Politics during recent years have entered so vitally into 
the -warp and woof of our economy that it would be im- 
possible to analyze industrial, business, financial, social 
conditions and prospects without taking political realities 
into the reckoning. 

In this publication’s judgment, the whole outlook for 
America has been incalculably improved by the election 
of a Republican majority in House and Senate. 

If this be treason, let dissenters cease subscribing if 
they wish! 

* 


Solid foundations are necessary for 
erecting a high building. 


* = 
Congress: Fair Play For Stockholders 
One wrong which should be righted by the new Con- 


gress: Stock owners of railroads long under receivership 
should receive fair play, by amending the existing legis- 
lation under which many thousands of them are scheduled 
to be wiped out completely. All efforts to attain this just 
objective failed during the 79th Congress, including a 
measure which, though passed by Congress, was not signed 
by President Truman. Various railroads which went bank- 
rupt years ago have not yet been returned to their owners. 
Almost 40,000 miles of track, owned by 75 railroad com- 
panies, are still in this unsatisfactory category. 

Conditions have changed drastically since the roads 
were taken over. Today there is no excuse whatsoever for 
declaring worthless the holdings of many. thousands of 
railway share owners. Certain common stocks, to say noth- 
ing of preferred stocks, now possess very substantial mar- 
ket value; yet under present reorganization plans, the own- 
ers are doomed to suffer losses which should and could be 
averted by enactment of equitable legislation. 

(Incidentally, if need be, Congress should take a hand 
also in making it mandatory for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to grant our railways reasonably remunera- 
tive rates.) 

Happily, the prospect now is that the next Congress will 
rectify the unjustifiable, iniquitous double taxing of all 
stockholders. Unlike the British Government, the U. S. 
Government first compels companies to pay heavy taxes on 
profits, and then compels the owners to pay once again 
on the profits when received as dividends. This is a glar- 
ing injustice to those who have devoted their savings to 
enable American enterprises to develop America into the 
foremost industrial nation, providing the greatest indus- 
trial employment in the world at wages incomparably 
more bountiful than received by workers in any other 
country. ' 
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Another large group of stockholders which should re. 
ceive consideration from the new Congress: owners of 
public utility enterprises. The whole functioning of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission urgently needs over. 
hauling, especially its administration of the “death sen. 
tence.” 

The saver and investor has been worse than “forgotten” 
during the last decade. He—or she—has been harassed at 
every turn. Whereas savings bank depositors, for example, 
formerly could obtain interest ranging from 344 to 4%, 
the Government’s unrelenting pressure to depress the re- 
turn on savings has knocked down the interest rate to 
1 or 14%% and has also drastically cut the yield on all 
gilt-edged bonds. 

It is more than time that millions of self-denying in- 
dividuals and families of modest means, who largely sup- 
plied the wherewithal to finance the war and private 
enterprise, receive more considerate treatment. 


* 


Blessed is he who—justifiably—is a 
hero to himself. 


* 
Workers’ Inhumanity To Workers 


Workers may feel it matters to them not one iota that 
Ford lost $51,600,000 during the first nine months of this 
year, that Packard has lost money on every car it has built 
since resuming peacetime production, that other automo- 
bile companies have suffered severely financially. But sure- 
ly they would be disturbed—they should be—if they were 
to pause to ponder that such losses have been caused 
chiefly by strikes and that strikes have meant gigantic 
wage losses. 

Do leaders of “international labor unions,” as well as 
leaders of “locals,” pause to reflect, before declaring a 
strike, that their action invariably inflicts losses upon in- 
numerable workers in other plants? One example: “From 
October 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, Studebaker employees, 
members of the UAW-CIO, lost approximately 15,000,000 
man-hours, or better than $20,000,000 . . . due almost en- 
tirely to workers’ inhumanity to workers—to strikes and 
slow-downs on the part of other union workers in plants 
that supply parts to Studebaker. During this 9-month peri 
od there were 34 such strikes,” points out George Peck. 

He urges every worker, before voting to strike, to ask 
himself: “What adverse effect is my striking going to have 
on workers in dozens of other plants? Can I, with clear 
conscience, selfishly attempt to attain a gain for myself at 
the expense of hundreds of my fellow union members? 
Should I add further fuel to the fire of workers” inhumanity 
to workers?” 

How long will workers in plants which have no quarrel 
with their employers submit unprotestingly te being laid 
off because of stoppage of work in some other plant due to 
a strike by members of some other unions? 

A day of reckoning surely will come. 


* 
To last, strive to be first. 


FORBES 
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How much will your business grow in 10 years? 


j | ee a difficult question to answer .. . 


But the chances are you're headed for rapid, 
profitable expansion ...if your industry is located 
in the Southland served by the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. 


For here, where industrial opportunities 
abound, you will be favored by many natural 


advantages and resources ... by economical 
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SOUTHERN 
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production and distribution... by great, and 
growing, consumer markets... by a unique com- 
bination of all the factors vital to progress and 
prosperity in the era ahead. 


How much will your business grow in 10 years? 


Plenty, we predict ...if it’s in the Southland. 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 





DECEMBER 1, 1946 
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PERSONALITIES 








OBERT HALL SMITH, new pres- 
R ident of the Norfolk and Western 

Railway Co., is living proof that 
the practice of the traditional Ameri- 
can virtues both wins rewards and is 
its own reward. 

‘Stick-to-itiveness, the exercise of 
commonsense and good judgment, 
thoughtfulness and continual self-edu- 
cation are the means he has 
used to work his way, step 
by step, from the lowest to 
the highest rung of his 
company’s ladder. He went 
to work for the Norfolk and 
Western as a lowly axe man 
in June, 1910. Thirty-six 
years later, almost to the 
day, on May 28, 1946, he 
was elected president by unanimous 
vote of the directors. 

N. and W.’s president is known on 
his railroad—over which he has walked 
no one knows how many miles—as an 
indefatigable worker. He cannot abide 
a drone, expects every man to do his 
full part of the job and stick to the 
rules. At the same time, he is open- 
minded, unusually thoughtful of oth- 
ers, and always ready to “listen to 
your side of the story.” 

Just a casual glance at his record 
yields proof that determination, relia- 
bility, character and good judgment 
bring rewards in business now as al- 
ways. From the day he began with the 
company, his steps upward were as 
regular as clockwork. 

Shortly after he went to work as 
axe man, cutting down trees alongside 
the roadway, he became a masonry 
inspector. 

On February 1, 1912, he was ap- 
pointed a transit man. 

On June 1, 1913, an assistant road- 
master. 

In November, 1914, roadmaster. 

. In June, 1917, an assistant division 
superintendent. 

In December, 1922, a division super- 
intendent. 





LarsTON FARRAR, ex-newspaper reporter and 
business editor, covers the economic scene 
from the nation’s capital. 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 
Robert H. Smith 


In February, 1931, general superin- 
tendent. 

In December, 1936, general man- 
ager. 

In May, 1939, vice-president and 
general manager. 

On January 1, 1942, vice-president 
in charge of operations, serving in that 
post until his latest promotion. 

Today, at 58 (he was 
born on March 10, 1888), 
“Bob” Smith is one of the 
youngest top railroad exec- 
utives in America, and, be- 
cause of the future of his 
section and his post of 
great influence, he is recog- 
nized as one of tomorrow’s 
leaders. What he says and 
thinks and does will influence, not only 
the lives of the 21,750 employees of 
the Norfolk and Western, but in a 
larger sense will play a part in the 
development of the Middle Atlantic 
States and indeed the whole nation. 

Six feet, one-and-a-half inches, and 
weighing 195 pounds, Smith looks the 
part of an able, aggressive big busi- 
ness executive. And he has steel-gray 
eyes to fit the part. At his desk in 
N. and W. headquarters in Roanoke, 





By LARSTON DAWN FARRAR 


Robert Hall Smith technically was 
an orphan as a child. The son of Rob- 
ert Hall Smith, II, of Baltimore, and 
Margaret Clark Smith, of Winchester, 
Va., he can hardly remember either 
his mother or father. They died of 
pneumonia before he was six years 
old. He went to Fort Collins to live 
with his mother’s brother, who was a 
double-uncle, having married the sis- 
ter of Bob Smith’s father. Young Bob 
left the Colorado ranch to go East to 
the Tone School at Fort Deposit, Md., 
in 1906, matriculating at Princeton a 
year later. 

His lack of parental guidance made 
him desire a family life all the more. 
A short while after he finished college 
and went to work for the Norfolk & 
Western, he married Miss Mary E. 
Wysor, of Pulaski, Va. They have five 
children—two boys and three girls. 
The sons, Robert Hall Smith IV and 
Joseph W. Smith, were both on the 
firing line in the war, but now are 
back working and studying. 

Bob Smith is interested in two big 
things—his railroad and his country. 
He has great faith in the people who 
work on his railroad and the Ameri- 
cans who inhabit his country. He has 





Combining realistic optimism with a firm faith in the com- 
monsense of the people, Robert H. Smith may be expected to 
play an increasingly prominent role in America’s future 





Va., he seems as full of energy and 
restlessness today as he must have 
been when he was stroke of the first 
eight-oar varsity crew at Princeton 
University, from which he graduated 
as a civil engineer in 1911. 

So it isn’t surprising that he still 
prefers the outdoors to office work, 
although he has learned through the 
years to spend at least eight hours a 
day at a desk,. Reared on a ranch at 
Fort Collins, Colo. (his voice still has 
a Western twang) he still practices 
farming near his home in Roanoke. 


confidence that both the railroad and 
the country are going to experience 
great development and unparalleled 
prosperity in the coming decade. 

“Barring another World War,” he 
says, “there are only a few factors that 
can keep this country from making 
more real progress in the coming 10 
years than we have ever witnessed in 
any decade in our history. 

“If our Government will pursue rea- 
sonably sound and forward-looking 
policies, and if the people will exercise 
reasonable commonsense, we cannot be 
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held down. The Government ought to 
make a successful effort to balance the 
budget and to effect a start in the re- 
duction of the national debt. It ought 
to be able to enact some substantial re- 
ductions in the tax rates so that busi- 
ness will have the incentive. of a profit 
to spur us on. The people must—and 
they will—learn that it is not possible 
to get something for nothing and that 
they cannot enrich the nation by im- 
poverishing the Government. 

“We have the most intelligent and 
progressive citizenry in the world, and 
if we can hook up the essentials for 
progress with universal application to 
work, I don’t see how anything short 
of a World War can possibly stop us.” 

The Norfolk and 
Western president 
feels keenly that 
business can play a 
greater part in edu- 









“Nothing short of cnother World War can stop us” 


cating the people as to what the Ameri- 
can business system is and ought to be, 
and as to the dangers of tinkering with 
that system, or weighing it down with 
accoutrements that cause stagnation. 

For example, he believes that busi- 
ness ought to let its employees know 
that they are paying a part of the tax 
load and why employees of private 
business should object to a continual 
increase of needless Federal employees. 
He feels that the people ought to insist, 
for their own good, that government 
live within its income, remove artificial 
restrictions that hamper business, and 
repeal laws that take away the incen- 
tive for more and more production and 
distribution of goods. 

“Much progress has been made in 
the techniques of educating the em- 
ployees of this nation,” he declares, 
“but much remains to be done.” 

For his part, he is seeing to it that 
N. and W. employees know about their 
tailroad, its long and progressive his- 
tory, its service to the public and their 
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stake in both the railroad and the sys- 
tem of free, private enterprise. 

You can get a good idea of how 
much confidence Smith puts in the 
mind of the average worker of the 
Norfolk and Western (and of the na- 
tion, since he views his people as typi- 
cal Americans) by reading an article 
he wrote for the “Norfolk and Western 
Magazine” shortly before his election 
to the presidency: 

“The welfare of our railroad and 
its success in serving its patrons is of 
great importance to those of us who 
are in its service,” he wrote, in part. 
“The welfare of an industry and the 
welfare of its employees are necessarily 
interdependent. 

‘“‘The most important 
thought to keep before us is 
that our railroad is a public 
service concern. It manufac- 
tures only one product— 
transportation. Regardless of 
what our performance and 
record have been 
in the past, re- 
gardless of our 
accom plish ments 
during the war 
period and the 
praises we may 
have received, the 
success of our 
company and our 
own welfare will 
depend on our 
success in manu- 
facturing in the future a transportation 
service which our patrons will like and 
buy. And they will like it and buy it 
only if it is better and more economi- 
cal than the service they can get from 
other transportation agencies. 

“In the daily accomplishment of 
assignments of the more than 20,000 
people whose individual tasks combine 
to make up the service which the Nor- 
folk and Western renders, there are a 
few old-fashioned, simple habits which 
go a long way toward making a suc- 
cess of the final result. The first of 
these is thrift in the use of time and 
material. Thrift is good management— 
the avoidance of needless waste. Small 
savings put together grow into big 
ones. Don’t forget that in 1945 our 
railroad hauled the average ton of 
freight more than four miles to earn 
the cost of a 3¢ postage stamp. 

“A highly important virtue in our 
relations with our fellow workers and 
with the people whom we serve is the 
practice of courtesy. There is an old 


adage, ‘Politeness is the oil which 
lubricates the wheels of society.’ Good 
manners breed good feeling. A group 
of fellow workers whose contacts with 
each other are lubricated by good 
manners and good feelings will prob- 
ably be a group which will turn out 
an attractive product. 

“Finally, we have duties and rights 
as citizens which are of equal impor- 
tance and interest to ourselves and our 
company. One of the duties is that of 
supporting our democratic form of 
government. It will remain healthy and 
successful only as long as individual 
citizens take a personal part and inter- 
est in seeing that it is conducted fairly 
and properly. And one of the rights 
that we should cherish and protect is 
the right—under our form of govern- 
ment—of every individual citizen to 
inquire into the financial management 
of the Government, whose bill each 
citizen finally must pay. 


FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


“The tax deduction from your pay 
check, the income tax return which 
you must make each year, the excise 
tax you pay when you buy a bottle of 
shaving lotion or a piece of hand bag- 
gage, the admission tax which is a 
part of the cost of your ticket to the 
picture show, are all reminders that 
you are paying for your Government’s 
expenditures. . . . 

“Most of us like to get things from 
the Government. Few of us like to pay 
taxes to the Government. But the two 
things cannot be separated. Consider 
your own interests as a taxpayer, and 
exercise the judgment and rights which 
are yours as a citizen.” 

Smith not only believes that the na- 
tion as a whole is to go forward, but 
he is sure that his company is going 
to carry out the greatest improvement 
and modernization program in its his- 
tory. At least $75,000,000, perhaps 
more, will be spent on projects de- 
signed to increase over-all efficiency 
and expand its service to the public. 
One rather large-scale project already 
started is construction of a new steel 
and concrete merchandise pier, to cost 
approximately $6,000,000, at Norfolk, 
Va. Enormous’ sums will be expended 
in reducing curvature and grades on 
the railroad’s lines and in modernizing 
its physical properties throughout the 
six States in which it operates. 

He is spurring his industrial devel- 
upment department to greater activity, 


{Continued on page 30) 
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Bl int f isciplin 
ueprint for Discipline 


By Lawrence Stessin 





Shop rules and how to en- 
force them — the first of a 
series dealing with your 
labor relations problems 





LIPSHOD enforcement of company 

rules and regulations is at the bot- 

tom of a large part of that un- 
healthy rise in labor turnover and 
employee grievances cropping up in 
current labor statistics. 

This kind of management fumbling 
is understandable in light of what 
happened to employee discipline dur- 
ing the war years. Manpower short- 
ages, together with the influx of mil- 
lions of workers, new to “in-plant” 
life, caused employers to overlook 
breaches in safety and other codes of 
conduct. Also, the emphasis on “pro- 
duction at any price” was in itself an 
invitation to carelessness. 

But now, with competition growing 
keener by the day, executives are 
growing more aware of the fact that 
insubordination, horseplay, defective 
work, repeated tardiness, violation of 
safety rules, etc., are the kind of ex- 
cesses that can put serious dents in 
productivity and quality, and cause 
costs to skyrocket. 

That’s why management doesn’t 
have to be sold on the need for effec- 
tive shop rules. Neither do employees, 
provided the regulations are sensible 
and their enforcement uniform. 

What are sensible shop rules? 

How should they be enforced? 

Many executives have shirked the 
answers because the meting out of 
punishment to employees is at best a 
thankless job. But the company which 
avoids‘that responsibility is endanger- 
ing the lives and limbs of rule-abiding 
employees—to say nothing of encour- 
aging inefficient work-habits that so 
easily play hob with product output. 





LawreENce STEssin is new Labor Editor for 
Forses Magazine of Business. 
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A Code for Conduct 


To HELP you shape a code of conduct for your shop employees, 
here’s a practical blueprint. 

1. Formalize your rules and regulations by setting them down in 
writing. If you are unionized, any attempt at enforcement of unwritten 
rules may bring NLRB crackdown. 

2. Make the rules applicable to all shop workers in all departments 
and thus avoid the charge of favoritism. 

3. No shop rules will work unless management itself abides by the 
regulations. The boss who carries a lighted cigar in a NO SMOKING 
area should not expect his employees to do otherwise. 

4. After you have formulated the rules, be sure they are properly 
publicized. Play them up in your employee handbook. 

5. New employees should be briefed in the rules and regulations 
as part of the induction procedure. 

6. Make the rules reasonable and the penalties for infractions so 
fair that employees will not object to discipline. 

7. Foremen should be consistent in meting out punishment. Em- 
ployee morale suffers grievously when supervisors veer from a policy 
of “what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

8. To assure consistency, the company should have the violations 
codified so that all supervisors will use the same standards. The 
current trend is to provide discipline for three types of violations: 
(1) major offenses; (2) minor offenses; (3) inexcusable offenses. 





MAJOR OFFENSES COVER: 

Violation of safety rules where oth- 
er workers are endangered. 

Insubordination. 

Horseplay. 

Habitual carelessness. 

Concealing defective work. 

Failure to carry out definite orders. 

Fighting or disorderly conduct. 

Threatening or coercing others. 

Sleeping on the job. 

Intentional waste of material or 
time. 

Punching time cards for others. 

Falsifying records. 

Taking company property off prem- 
ises without permission. 

Gambling. 

Intoxication. 

Immoral conduct. 

Lying about work. 


PENALTIES FOR MAJOR 
OFFENSES: 

First violation—written warning no- 
tice. 

Second violation—2-5 days layoff. 

Third violation—discharge. 


MINOR OFFENSES COVER: 
Smoking, but not in the danger 
zone. ° 
Absence without permission or sat- 
isfactory excuse. 
Tardiness. 


Leaving job before end of shift. 

Loitering. 

Reading on job. 

Poor housekeeping. 

Selling, soliciting, or distributing 
literature without company permis- 
sion. t 

Posting, defacing walls and bulletin 
boards. 

Improper punching of time clock. 

Profane language. 


PENALTIES FOR MINOR . 
OFFENSES: 

First violation—verbal warning. 

Second violation—written warning 
or 1-2 days layoff. 

Third violation—written warning, 
3-5 days layoff. 

Fourth violation—written warning, 
5-15 days layoff. 

Fifth violation—discharge. 


INEXCUSABLE OFFENSES 
INCLUDE: 

Stealing. 

Gross insubordination. 

Drinking at work or passing liquor. 

Deliberate damage to company 
property. 

Any major offense having serious 
consequences. 


PENALTIES: 
First violation—discharge. 























Can you answer 


these questions about 
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A. If present trends continue, the number of diabetics in this country will increase by 








18% from 1940 to 1950, largely because more people live to reach middle and old age. 
Fortunately, doctors today can help control the disease; in fact, nearly all diabetics aided by 
modern medical science can lead full, active lives. Since the discovery of insulin, the average 
length of life of diabetics has increased greatly. 


Q. What new studies § 
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hold great hope for the future? 


A, Medical science knows more about diabetes'than ever before, and constant research 
on new types and more effective combinations of insulin is being carried on. A chemical 
compound, alloxan, which can produce experimental diabetes in animals, has provided a 
new means for studying the disease. Further hope for progress lies in new discoveries about 
the utilization of sugar in the body. 


Q. Does diabetes have warning #j/ANG : 


A, There are usually no symptoms in early diabetes. Before symptoms develop, the 
disease can be detected by the presence of sugar in the urine. That is why periodic health 
examinations, including urinalysis, are the most effective way of discovering the disease early, 
when it is easiest to control. Once the disease has developed, definite symptoms appear, 
such as constant hunger, excessive thirst, loss of weight, and continual fatigue. 





OOO 
How can medical science help the average diabetic? 


AA! RINNE 


Diet, insulin, and exercise are the 
major factors in controlling diabetes. 
Successful treatment depends upon the 
closest co-operation between doctor and 
patient in keeping these factors in proper 

ce. 

The physician determines whether 
the patient needs insulin and how much, 
a8 well as the amount and kinds of food 
that best meet his needs. The patient 
acquires an intelligent understanding of 


his disease, learns how to live with it, 
and conscientiously follows the doctor’s 
instructions for keeping it always under 
control—thus guarding against compli- 
cations that affect the arteries, heart, 
kidneys, and eyes. 

Even with diabetes, it is usually pos- 
sible to enjoy a nearly normal life. For 
more detailed information about the 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 126-I entitled, “Diabetes.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


DECEMBER 1, 1946 


symptoms? 


COPYRIGHT 1946——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about old 
age. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 





THINGS TO COME 


Can We Harness the Atom? 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 





Lifting the curtain on the industrial uses of atomic energy. 
What are its possibilities? Will it replace coal as a source 
of power? Can it drive your car? Is the “push-button” age 


just around the corner? Here are the answers 





RESS and radio have made us 

all acutely conscious that the 

atomic age is here. But the horror 
of the bomb and the problem of what 
to do with it have somewhat obscured 
the fact that unlocking the secret of 
nuclear fission has vast economic sig- 
nificance right now. While it is still 
too early to give anything like a com- 
plete picture of its industrial and 
economic importance, the curtain of 
secrecy has been drawn aside far 
enough to reveal many of the controll- 
ing facts. 

We now know that there is every 
* prospect that the economic structure 
of the world will be substantially al- 
tered within the life time of most men 
now in their middle years. For exam- 
ple, most scientists agree on the early 
feasibility of using nuclear energy for 
many of the tasks now performed by 
traditional fuels such as coal and oil. 
This was highlighted recently by a re- 
port to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, submitted by 
Bernard M. Baruch and prepared by 
a group of leading industrial scien- 
tists. 

These men found that the cost of 
producing electric power by atomic 
means would exceed the cost of using 
coal by only 23%. Their figures were 
based on the current cost of materials 
and fuel in the Eastern part of the 
U. S. Specifically, they found that a 
nuclear power plant capable of turn- 
ing out 75,000 kilowatts could be built 
for $25,000,000, compared with an in- 
vestment of $10,000,000 for a coal 
power plant of the same capacity. 
Over-all cost per kilowatt hour of the 
coal plant would be approximately 


65¢, against 8¢ for the nuclear plant. 





Homer H. SHANNON, a keen student of sci- 
ence himself, has long been a regular con- 
tributor to Forses. 


It was also their opinion that this cost 
differential would shrink in the future. 

Scientists have repeatedly empha- 
sized that the problems yet to be solved 
before it is economically feasible to 
use nuclear power are in the realm of 





engineering. The scientific foundation 
has been laid and the view is widely 
held that not more than 10 years will 
be needed to master the technological 
difficulties. Many scientists believe the 
time will be considerably shorter, 
However, it should be stressed that 
relative cost of using the atom as an 
energy source may not be the govern. 
ing factor. Indeed, it is more than 
probable that other considerations will 
determine when and where the first 
commercial nuclear power plants will 
be built. 


Among other advantages, use of nu- 


Devaney 


Does the scientist hold the key to our industrial future? 
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clear power will do away with the 
smoke and grime of the coal burning 

t. Also, the materials needed to 
operate nuclear power plants are com- 
paratively negligible, so that they may 
be located without reference to avail- 
ability of large supplies of water and 
fuel. 

Here’s a: striking illustration of 
what this will mean: One or two planes 
could transport the materials needed 
to supply heat and power for a year 
for an airport built in the Arctic, once 
the plant had been constructed. Thus, 
industrialization of areas far removed 
from large supplies of coal and water 
or other standard energy sources will 
be practicable. 

Size and weight of the necessary in- 
siallation are the principal limiting 
factors on the use of atomic energy as 
a source of power. So there is no im- 
mediate prospect that the atom can 
compete with gasoline and similar 
fuels for propelling private automo- 
biles or planes. Similarly, nuclear fis- 
sion will not be used in the conjectural 
future to heat individual homes or per- 
form small-scale manufacturing oper- 
‘ations requiring heat. 


OTHER LIMITATIONS 


The atomic power plant of tomor- 
tow will employ some modification of 
the chain-reasting “pile” such as those 
built at Hanford, Wash., or Oak Ridge, 

., for the production of the mate- 

= eed 3 in the atomic bomb. These 

which are in fact precision-engi- 

d structures, will not operate un- 

ies certain minimum limits as to size 

‘and amount of the reactor materials 

contain. Just what these minimum 

its are have not yet been made pub- 

Tic, but we are told that “at least sev- 
w tons” of material are involved. 

A still more decisively limiting fac- 
‘tor are the massive shields of concrete 
or steel with which the piles must be 
encased to absorb the deadly radiation 

hey would otherwise emit. The mini- 
‘mum weight of these shields has been 
®iven as in the neighborhood of from 
20 to 100 tons. But even these limita- 
tions, the scientists have pointed out, 
fan be overcome in large ships and 
Tocomotives. And airplanes which 
‘could lift power plants of such propor- 
tions will be awing before long. 

_A plane or ship powered by atomic 
energy could cruise almost indefinitely 
without refueling. Weight of the power 
plant itself would be offset to a large 
extent by the elimination of enormous 
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within the next 10 years: 


2. Propulsion of large ocean liners. 


within decade. 


5. Power for plants. Experimental. 





specialists are optimistic, 


which are the following: 


uranium, thorium, plutonium. 


would be prohibitive. 


the calendar. 


existing systems. 





ATOMIC FACT AND FICTION 
Fact 


Here are the probable uses* to which atomic energy will be put 
1. Propulsion of naval vessels, with emphasis on battleships, submarines. 


3. Standby and feeder units on large electric utility systems. 
mental, with strong chance that nuclear energy will compete with coal 


Central heating units for large-scale business and residential areas. 


6. Power for planes. A near certainty for world-girdling military craft. 
mental for new commercial superliners. 


7. Powering and heating of Arctic and other airports on strategic world routes 
which are isolated either as to conventional transportation or fuel. 


8. Heat for metallurgical and food processing. Speculative. 


These estimates are based on a careful survey of available scientific opinion. 
There are two underlying assumptions: 
on international control of the destructive potential. 2. That inherent engineer- 
ing and technological problems will be solved, concerning which informed 


Fiction 
Imaginative writing of reporters and over-zealous enthusiasts have 


resulted in many popular misconceptions and exaggerations, chief of | 


1. A cup of water won’t drive an ocean liner from here to there. We can now 
make effective use of the energy within the atom of only three elements: 


2. Not while you are alive will it be possible to use nuclear energy as a power 
source for the private auto or plane. The huge size of the engine necessary 


3. No radical reduction in power costs. 


4. The “push-button age,” when men no longer have to work, isn’t just around . 


5. Little or no existing equipment will be scrapped as a result of using the 
atom as a power source. For the most part, it will supplement and diversify 


Mostly experi- 


Experi- 


1, That there will be early agreement 








fuel bunkers and the weight of the fuel 
itself. Says Gale Young, one of the 
scientists who designed the Hanford 
plant: “If the weight of the coal or oil 
carried by a ship exceeds the weight 
of the shielding required to convert to 
atomic power, then total weight could 
be saved by so converting.” 

Apart from the dangers inherent in 
radioactivity, it appears that operation 
of an atomic power plant will be fully 
as safe as that of other types. 

“The controls of a pile are as re- 
liable and as simple as those of an oil 
burning furnace,” states Samuel K. 
Allison, director of the Institute of 
Nuclear Studies of the University of 
Chicago. “Even if a pile did explode, 
the blast would not be any more seri- 


ous than that from a boiler explosion, 
for the ratio of non-reacting material 
in the pile reduces the rate of reaction 
far below that of a bomb.” 

The known facts all tend to support 
the opinion of the authorities that re- 
lease of the power within the atom has 
as great a potential for life as its dem- 
onstrated efficiency in producing death. 
Certainly, realization of its full poten- 
tial for good will be retarded for a 
time by the awesome need to shackle 
its darker nature. But no matter what 
the outcome of the political issue, so 
potent an economic force will not be 
denied. Men have dreamed too long of 
using the power within the atom to let 
it remain idle now that it is within 
their grasp. 








THE NATION REPORTS 


Decontrols Bringing End to 


East Coast States 


1 seeeser neti appears to be the 
principal concern of most Eastern 
business leaders. With control of prices 
and wages nearly ended, they say the 
era of confusion and fear is over but 
a period of economic uncertainty will 
persist until supply and demand come 
into balance. 

Market research, as well as technical 
research, is being utilized by East 
Coast business concerns more than 
ever before. Many companies in this 
area are conducting continuing studies 
to determine trends as a guide to fu- 
ture production, product design, sales 
policies and financing. 

In foreign countries research by 
U. S. companies is under way on a 
large scale, in an effort to determine 
sales potentials, product preferences 
and. distribution policies. Although 
production is still insufficient to fill 
our domestic requirements, many large 


East Coast companies are quietly set- 
ting up plans and personnel to develop 
export business in the near future. 

Builders, real estate operators and 
owners are now more sanguine about 
large-scale home construction. A vast 
program is now under way. All local 
housing interests are unanimous in 
predicting tremendous activity for the 
next five years. 

Increase of retail sales over last year 
continues in this area, Pittsburgh lead- 
ing with a 35% advance, Philadelphia 
second with 22%. All retail stores 
throughout the area are preparing for 
the largest Christmas trade in history. 
Steel mills have stepped up operations 
to 91.1% of capacity. Crude oil pro- 
duction and freight carloadings show 
an increase over last year and electric 
power production is now at the high- 
est level on record. 

—ARTHUR R. GRIswoLp. 


New England States 


— in comparative commercial 
real estate values: Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co., leading specialty store in 
Boston, paid $150 a share, or a total 
of $4,830,000, to acquire substantially 
all the stock of Business Real Estate 
Trust, which controls the buildings and 
land comprising Filene’s store. In July, 
a year ago, Filene’s management of- 
fered to pay $93 a share for the Trust 
stock; in 1944 the reported high was 
55. 

Cost of constructing typical six- 
room frame house in 1931 was $3,836; 
in 1928, $6,100; in the depression of 
1933, $4,691; by 1945 construction 
costs had mounted to $8,064; and on 
January 1 of this year, such a house 
would cost $10,474 to build. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. is operat- 
ing its new Switzerland plant on a bar- 
ter plan. The corporation ships razor 
blades from Switzerland into Italy, and 
takes, in exchange, fruits and vege- 
tables; in Austria, Gillette swaps 
blades for timber; and in Czechoslo- 
vakia, blades are exchanged for the 
Czechs’ glassware. Then, through a 
broker, the corporation obtains its 


money, in lieu of commodities accept- 
ed in barter for razors and blades. 

Demand for costume jewelry in the 
big Attleboro, Mass., market has 
shelved off considerably. The four 
years’ seller’s market has collapsed. 
Manufacturers of jewelry who a few 
months ago were dodging prospective 
purchasers are now on an all-out sales 
offensive. 

Incorporations of new companies in 
Massachusetts in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, are expected to show 
the second largest total in the State’s 
history.—Davip Mack. 


Midwest States 
b herr ipeins reviews will show many 


solid gains in the business index 
of the Midwest States, and the upward 
trend is expected to be even more 
steady in 1947. The election returns 
and lifting of many government con- 
trols have primed the pumps of many 
Great Lakes region enterprises and 
promotional drives, long deferred, are 


due to break around the first of the 
new year. 


As for 1946’s score, the business 
barometer will show steel production 
about 80% of capacity, or 10 points 
below a year ago. Carloadings likewise 
will be about 5% off pace, while elec. 
tric output here may fall below 1945, 
These basic industries reflect the pains 
of reconversion and labor troubles, but 
otherwise this section’s economic sum- 
mary is full of plusses. Bank clearings 
are up 7%. Commercial loans, along 
with industrial and agricultural loans, 
have hit new highs. There are some 
indications that the region is approach- 
ing the inflationary peak, but as yet 
unsatisfied demands for merchandise 
are expected to steady markets. 

This year’s construction figures are 
double a year ago, despite material 
shortages. This is true both industri- 
ally and in the residential field. Mean- 
time, there’s no doubt that the build- 
ing industry will experience probably 
its greatest year of all time in *47. 

Real estate transactions for ’46 have 
been just short of a 44% gain. Ohio, 
with 635 savings and loan associations 
and in first place nationally in the 
field of home financing institutions, 
expects to exceed $500 million in loans 
this year. Because of the mounting vol- 
ume of new construction under the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram, an even greater amount of lend- 
ing is anticipated for 1947. 


—Orat S. Prue. 


Southern States 


bas big economic news in the 
South in recent weeks has been the 
terrific slump in cotton prices, which 
wiped out hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the value of this section’s pre- 
dominant money crop. Surprisingly 
enough, however, this enormous loss 
in value has not had the depressing 
economic effect that might have been 
anticipated. Other Southern-produced 
commodities have held their ground, 
and, since the abolition of price con- 
trols, some products have advanced in 
price. : 

Reason cotton slump has not been 
generally disastrous is that relatively 
little cotton was in the hands of farm- 
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ers when the crash came. For the most 
part, cotton farmers sold their crop 
when it was ginned, and received good 
prices. Speculators, according to in- 
formed opinion in the trade, are the 
ones who took a licking. 

Traditionally, Southern cotton farm- 
ers blame speculators for their failure 
to make money on their crops, but 
this time it was the gamblers and not 
the farmers who suffered the losses. 

Concrete evidence of the expansion 
of Southern industry was displayed 
last month when the first piling was 
driven in the foundation of a large 
new pulp mill at Savannah, Ga. Mar- 
kets for pulpwood, formerly a waste 
product, will be opened in Georgia, 
Florida, and North and South Caro- 
lina when the new mill is completed. 

Southern retailers are looking for- 
ward to the biggest Christmas sales in 
history. More Christmas goods are 
available than at any time since the 
war. All restrictions are off, and the 
people have money in their pockets. 

—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 
— single development in re- 


gional agricultural business was 
the wholesale advent of mechanical 
beet harvesters, elimination of back- 
breaking field labor. Throughout five 
Mountain States nearly 1,000 mechani- 
cal beet machines were used for the 
first time. 

Farm and city real estate prices have 
more than leveled out. Some dip has 
been noticed across the board and the 
only property to command the peak 
prices of several months ago are the 
well-built, newest upper middle class 
homes. Shortest item in the cities and 
towns of the region is adequate factory 
space for small, varied Eastern indus- 
tries which are decentralizing. Prize 
attraction in these parts is the relative 
stability of labor conditions. 

Wealth of the sensational new oil 
field at Rangely, Colo., is making a 
firm impression on the region’s econ- 
omy. Continental Oil Co. has an- 
nounced a $4 million expansion of its 
Denver refinery. Bay Petroleum also 
has a sizable expansion project ready 
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to go as soon as materials are avail- 
able. 

Denver is planning a bold approach 
to its critical downtown parking prob- 
lem, will condemn four full city blocks 
near the principal retail section and 
put the city in the parking lot busi- 
ness. 

General business feeling here is that 
decontrol will help everybody, that the 
sooner we get into a buyer’s market 
the better, that inflation is not nearly 
the danger that deflation is and that 
even this threat can be averted. Busi- 
ness leaders generally, however, are 
being cautious, waiting to see what 
early 1947 brings. 

Eastern money continues to seek in- 
vestment in the undeveloped areas of 
the West. Most sought after enterprises 
are fixed and going companies such as 
printing, newspapers, radio, small 
fabrication, paying metal mines, tested 
farm and ranch lands and food proc- 
essing plants.—EucENE CERVI. 


Pacific States 


~~ business activity is esti- 
mated 22% above last year, with 
advancing prices, increased payrolls, 
greater farm income and retail trade 
volume. Meanwhile, there’s increasing 
evidence of business apprehension and 


"Yes, John's a bureaucrat—but he plans 
to go to work soon!" 








caution, although surface indications 
show strong expansion current. Con- 
cern is over distorted wage, cost and 
price relationship and prospects of 
diminishing profits in squeeze between 
higher wage demands and consumer 
resistance to rising prices. 

Crisis in the steel industry is more 
acute on West Coast than elsewhere. 
Mills here now average less than 15 
days of scrap on hand. Some sheet 
metal fabricating plants have closed 
and production generally is being cur- 
tailed. Recent authorization of pay- 
ment of freight charges by Western 
priority steel buyers may relieve ten- 
sion somewhat. 

Rail car shortage and strikes crip- 
pling West Coast water transportation 
have thrown a heavy burden on truck- 
ing. Result: not enough trucks to move 
peak fruit and vegetable crops. 

Approximately $115 million has 
been invested in factory expansion in 
the Los Angeles area so far this year, 
$57 million for 206 new factories and 
$58 million in expansions. Housing 
shortage in Southern California ap- 
pears to have reached its peak, approx- 
imately 4,000 new dwellings a month 
being constructed, sufficient to balance 
current average influx of 12,000 per- 
sons. 

Los Angeles and Seattle are seeking 
additional air service to New York. 
Northern California will soon be 
dotted with FM commercial radio sta- 
tions. Fresno station is in operation; 
permits have been granted for a dozen 
other cities. 

California’s mineral production for 
1945 was largest in history, $469 mil- 
lion, due to unprecedented output of 
petroleum and natural gas. Despite 
average hourly wages of $1.16 paid in 
Northwest woods (one of highest in- 
dustrial wages in U. S.), shortage of 
workers is reported. Douglas fir pro- 
duction, however, is expected to ex- 
ceed that of last year. 

—-CHar-es F. Berry. 





THE UNIONS SPEAK 





ForRBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aAND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“POST MORTEM” 


From the Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO): 

If the Republicans keep us out of 
inflation during the next two years, 
then they will have a chance to win 
the White House in 1948. Our guess 
is that they won't. They'll give us 
boom and bust, and by 1948 the Demo- 
crats will have this campaign issue. . . . 

The .CIO-PAC got a licking. CIO- 
PAC was not dressed up for this cam- 
paign and it had no place to go.... 
Fact is, PAC did not have Roosevelt 
any more. Neither did the Democrats. 


“SEEDS OF DEPRESSION” 

From UE News (CIO; circulation 
410,850) : 

Their warehouses already beginning 
to bulge with record-breaking output of 
much needed goods, every propaganda 
force at the disposal of big business, 
including weak-minded leaders of the 


AFL, plead with labor for increased 


speed-up as the way to lower prices. ... . 


There is nothing in the record of the 
meat trust, or the electrical monop- 
olists, or the copper trust or any of the 
handful of dominant economic powers, 
to make the American workers believe 
that all he has to do is work his hands 
off and big business will adjust prices 
and wages so that the people can buy 
what they have produced. ... 

In fighting for lower prices and 
higher wages labor fights to make the 
value of its harder work available to 
the entire country rather than have it 
siphoned off in increased profits for a 
small, selfish minority. 


“LABOR JOURNALS” 
From the Lithographers’ Journal: 
In a recent issue of the Journal we 
reported that the labor press was being 
increasingly sought after as an adver- 
tising medium....Make no mistake 
about this: the development of a labor 


press is one of the most encouraging 
22 


phenomena of our time. With our large 
city dailies becoming increasingly a 
monopoly all their own, and becoming, 
along with the magazines, increasingly 
sensitive to the whims of the large cor- 
porations who purchase their advertis- 
ing space and thereby support them, 
our only hope of a free press worthy 
of the name lies in the labor press. 


"GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE" 

From the St. Louis Labor Tribune 
(AFL): 

Strangely enough, endorsement of 
the principle of the guaranteed annual 
wage, considered hy some hard-shelled 
labor leaders and influential newspaper 
editors to be utopian, comes from an 
unexpected quarter. Releasing the con- 
clusions of an exhaustive study, the 
American Management Association, a 
top-flight industrial organization, con- 
cluded that a guaranteed annual wage 
can be beneficial to industry. It cited 
five important points for this assump- 
tion. They are: 

1. Increased output by reducing 
production and labor costs per unit. 

2. Improved morale of the workers. 

3. Reduced labor turnover. 

4. Greater utilization of plant and 
equipment. 

5. Improved versatility of the work- 
er. 

If the nation manages to ride the 
crest of the inflation menace over the 
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From Cleveland Union Leader (CIO) 


Behind the Labor Scene 


next twelve months and achieves some 
basis of economic stability with the 
aid of national legislation, the adoption 
of the guaranteed national wage in 
basic industries is closer than is now 
generally assumed, once most of indus- 
try is sold the thesis that it is profit- 
able. 


“WHO IS LABOR?” 


From the Union Reporter (USA- 
CIO): 

The journalists who describe “labor” 
and the “public” as distinct entities, 


with different interests, are talking 


nonsense. . . . 

Labor is the people. Those who say 
that labor is too strong are those who 
fear the power of the people. 


“AMEND THE WAGNER ACT" 
From the Cleveland Citizen (AFL): 
Amend the Wagner Act? 

That’s what the National Association 
of Manufacturers is always screaming 
about. That’s what all the anti-labor 
interests are asking. 

And we in labor also say: by all 
means amend the Wagner Act! 

The original intention of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was to free 
labor from the bondage of employers 
who refused to recognize the basic 
principles of collective bargaining. 
That was the intention and for some 
time the law actually worked towards 
that end.... 

The brainy boys of the legal pro- 


* fession discovered that the act gave 


management a wonderful weapon— 
delay—and more delay... . 

The employer is in a beautiful posi- 
tion. He can go to work and obviously 
violate the law. Two years later the 
NLRB slaps him on the wrist and tells 
him he shouldn’t have done it and he 
promises to be a good boy from then 
on. 

Bioff, Browne, Scalise, Fay, Bove 
and Company went to jail because 
they were law-breakers. 

Employers who break the law also 
belong in jail. 

Yes, we say, amend the Wagner 
Act!” 
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.» » in Hobby and 


Handicraft Shops 


By THE EDITORS 
D v= t the last 10 years, what 


was formerly an infant industry 

has grown up rapidly. It’s the 
hobby, or handicraft, industry, selling 
kits and supplies for model boats, air- 
planes and railroads, and the equip- 
ment for clay modelling, archery, 
weaving, wood carving and a hundred 
other handicrafts and sports. Ten 
years ago, for instance, there were 





only three or four manufacturers of 
gas engines for model airplanes. To- 
day there are more than 60, one of 
which delivers miniature engines in its 
own DC-3. And there are more than 
1,500 retail dealers and jobbers. 

Here is one man’s experience: In 
1936, W. H. Billett, a Minneapolis 
man, was engaged in the printing and 
stationery business. A hobby goods 
jobber induced him to let him put $15 
worth of 10¢ and 15¢ merchandise in 
the store on consignment. Today, that 
original $15 stock has grown to $60,- 
000, and is still climbing. 

Some of the people in this business 
operate on a large scale, one Eastern 
concern grossing $1,000,000 a year. 
And a chain of retail handicraft shops 
is now being operated by the Burgess 
Battery Co., indicating substantial ex- 
pansion possibilities. Of great signifi- 
cance to beginners in the business, inci- 
dentally, is the $3,000,000 hobby and 
handicraft promotion campaign now 
being started by Air-Age, Inc., a spe- 
cial promotional organization financed 
by dealers and manufacturers. 

A retail handicraft and hobby shop 
can be started with about $5,000 capi- 
tal, $3,000 of it for stock, the balance 


for rent, fixtures, shelving, advertising, 
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etc. The stock consists of model plane, 
railroad and boat kits, parts and ac- 
cessories, plastic sets, power tools for 
handicraft work, link belts, craftstrip, 
feltcraft, leathercraft, beadcraft, wood 
burning, unfinished boxes, block print- 
ing, metal tapping, vibro-tools, cork 
projects, finger painting, wood carv- 
ing, clay modelling, and similar ma- 
terials, including miniature gas engines 
and sporting goods. A $3,000 stock 
cannot include all of these items, par- 
ticularly sporting goods, but they may 
be added later. 

Retail prices are fixed and advertised 
in hobby magazines by the manufac- 
turers. And there is no price-cutting in 
this field. The profit averages 3314% 
on engines, 40% on most other items. 

The right location is important: the 
more traffic the better. A central loca- 
tion will attract people who are in- 
trigued by your window display, and 
who may come in to buy themselves'a 
hobby. Many items sell for $50 to 





father may drop in to buy a model 
boat. Men, women, boys and girls are 
all potential customers. 

The ideal man for the business is 
one who is himself a hobbyist, and an 
expert in that hobby. However, a man 
who knows all about model planes may 
know nothing about plastics, or arch- 
ery. It’s advisable, therefore, to have 
a clerk for each department who is a 
hobby expert in that field, for a large 
proportion of the customers are ex- 
perts, and want to “talk shop.” This is 
very important, and there’s no satis- 
factory way of getting around it. So 
line up your help before you start your 
business. 

One good solution to the expert help 
problem is to employ young hobbyists, 
for the most part boys who have just 
graduated from high school and who 
are looking for jobs. Some shops even 
employ boys of grade school age, for 
work after school and on Saturdays, 
when the bulk of the business occurs. 





From an infant enterprise to “big business” in 10 years— 


that’s the record of this fast-growing industry. Requirements: 
Minimum capital, sales and merchandising know-how 





$100, such as a radio control outfit 


for model planes ($59.50), and model 


autos with gas engines ($100). These 
expensive items are sold in volume by 
retailers with prominent locations. 
There is no limit as to age or sex of 
customers. A nine-year-old may come 
in to buy a plane kit, and his grand- 





Experience has demonstrated that 
many of these kids know their stuff, 
and make excellent salesmen. 

The problem of where to buy your 
merchandise is a simple one. Hobby 
and handicraft wholesalers now exist 
in virtually every large city. A list of 
those in your area may be obtained 
from the Model Industry Association, 
75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II]. 

Incidentally, during the Christmas 
season, a sideline of games and toys 
can be very profitable. All in all, the 
future looks exceedingly bright for this 
new and fast-growing industry, whose 
volume has increased 500% in the last 
five years. 
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HUNTING? 


GIVE THE “AUTOMATIC 
MEMORY” — DIFFERENT, 
PRACTICAL, PERMANENT 


Jf 





POCKET CASE 


Give something unusual—some- 
Sing so handy, so ingenious, so 
everlastingly useful that the receiver 
will thank you for it for years. 


GIVE MEMINDEX—the perfect meth- 
od for personal record-keeping— 
an automatic memory that won't let 
the user forget! Successful for over 
40 years. 


MEMINDEX CONSISTS OF a cleverly 
designed Pocket Case in which is 
kept a supply of dated and scientifi- 
cally indexed cards. Every kind of 
‘memo can be kept on these cards 
—the dated cards a constant re- 
minder of what to do today. 
Cards transferable to Desk Unit 
for permanent records. No copy- 
.ing! Thus a complete record sys- 
tem occupies small space. Thou- 
sands of successful persons use it. 
A QUALITY GIFT—Many genuine 
leathers are available—printing 
and card stock is the best available. 
Discounts for quantity purchases. 
Complete units start at $4.75. 
MAILED DIRECT to any address—Send 
purchase price plus name and fu// 
address of recipient. Your name 
and address included in ship- 
ae mient on request. Order now or 
Ye) write for further information. 
WILSON MEMINDEX COMPANY 
Dept. L, 149 Carter St., Rochester 5, N.Y. 
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@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY,INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 4225 Elkhart, indiana “‘PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Aviation, Materials Handling, Humidity 
Control, Packaging, Industrial Safety, Selling 


FLYING STATION WAGON 


A multi-purpose airplane, convertible 
in five minutes from a 4-place cabin 
plane to a cargo carrier, is claimed to 
be another Stinson “first” in personal 
aircraft. Designed for maximum utility, 
it can fly the pilot and 600 pounds of 
payload, or pilot, passenger and 500 
pounds of cargo. Three types of alight- 
ing gear—wheels, skiis and floats— 
are interchangeable, permitting opera- 
tion from land, snow or water. 


EYE PROTECTOR 


Another job has been found for 
Rohm & Haas’ Plexiglas—this time as 
a shield. The answer to the worker- 





protection problem of flying metal par- 
ticles, its shatter-resistant quality, com- 
bined with transparency, assures safety 
and accuracy when working with fast- 
moving machines requiring delicate or 
precise operation. 


VISUAL TESTER 


Optical science is taking a forward 
stride with Bausch & Lomb’s newly 
devised Ortho-Rater. A modern instru- 
ment for measuring visual perform- 
ance, it’s expected to revolutionize 
employee selection and placement. With 
it, an employer can select and place 
applicants whose eye “skills” meet the 
various visual requirements of a spe- 


cific job. 
“CANNED” INSURANCE 


An innovation in vending machines 
is the Insurograph, which dispenses 
insurance policies for air travelers. As 
easy to operate as a candy machine, 
insertion of a quarter causes it to place 


a contract by a window, where you 
fill in all pertinent data. Then you push 
another button and get your original 
policy while the machine retains the 
duplicate. 


PROGRESS IN PACKAGING 


Speed-up in packaging operations 
and lower production costs are expect- 
ed to result from U. S. Rubber Co,’s 
development of an adhesive for sealing 
corrugated paper cartons. A new-type 
cement, it produces a permanent bond 
resistant to extremely high or low tem- 
peratures. It may be applied by a spray 
gun, requires only a small quantity per 
carton. 


PERSONALITY POSTCARD 


Field salesmen of Parker-Kalon 
Corp. are saving time in buyer corre- 
spondence by using novel postcards, 
each of which features a photo of the 
sender. Printed on the message side, 
it makes the card seem like a personal 
greeting. 


“DUTCH TREAT” 


That sweet tooth of yours may be in 
for an added treat—the result of a 
Dutch discovery of a chemical com- 
pound 4,000 times as sweet as cane 
sugar. Ultimate promise: Far-reaching 
economies in the food, candy and bev- 
erage industries. 


PAPER CONTROLLER 


Here’s a solution to one of the ever- 
present difficulties encountered in 


processing of paper products—the con- 
trol of their humidity content to pre- 
serve workability characteristics. It’s 
accomplished by this newly-developed 
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enveloping material, made from a syn- 
thetic-impregnated, coated and chemi- 
cally-treated strong fabric. Manufac- 
tured by the Protective Coatings Corp., 
it’s'said to maintain effectiveness at 
maximum relative humidity, without 
cracking or loss of flexibility. 


EASY DISPOSAL 


Now being readied for 1947 pro- 
duction, this F. L. Jacobs Co. garbage 
disposal unit is the latest in major 


j 
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home appliances. Designed for the 
modern kitchen, it can grind many 
items of garbage not usually handled. 
is adaptable to any style sink. 


NOZZLE NEWS 


With fire losses at an all-time high, 
American - LaFrance - Foamite Corp.’s 
novel airfoam-generating nozzle should 
be. good news for fire-fighters. Only 
2%" in diameter, it’s fast in action, 
easy to work, light in weight. High in 
service efficiency, it’s ideal for extin- 
guishing fires in flammable oils, paints. 


LONGER STRETCH 


A fork-type power industrial truck 
with an elevating reach of 18 feet is 
the Elwell-Parker Electric Co.’s solu- 
tion to the problem of high-tiering 
materials and merchandise. Unusually 
compact, it features increased speed 
and flexibility for maneuvering and 
lifting or lowering loads. 


FROST FIGHTER 


Scientists have prepared a surprise 
for Jack Frost—a machine that emits 
infra-red heat rays. Reported suitable 
for use in gardens, orchards and berry 
patches, it keeps plants eight degrees 
warmer than outside temperatures. 
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work and play... OUTDOORS! 


ve 


There’s been a lot of talk about California climate. 
But industrially speaking, Santa Clara County’s mild, 
year ’round temperate climate has a vital bearing 
upon production—and that’s important to every in- 
dustrial executive. 


This December, based upon a 32-year record, Santa 
Clara County’s temperature will average 48.2° F. 
That’s just 9.7° less than the mean year ’round tem- 
perature. The ground will be free from snow. Work- 
ers will arrive at their jobs on time. Outdoor work 
will continue as usual. And the normal outdoor recre- 
ation such as golf, tennis, etc. will continue in stride. 


Production records in Santa Clara County average 
15% greater than the national average. But figures 
are secondary to your own experience. Look out the 
window. How much greater efficiency would your 
plant attain if this were NOT a White Christmas? 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Isn't it worth getting ALL the facts about Santa 
Clara County as your West Coast plant loca- 
tion? Write for "The New Pacific Coast." 36 
pages. Factual—and FREE, if you write on your 
business letterhead. 





DEPT. F — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE * SAN JOSE 23, CALIF, 


SANTA CLARA | 
COUNTY Gpoereiz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 














WORLD PRESS DIGEST 





ON THIS PAGE, EVERY 
FoRBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


ISSUE, 


Republican election success, is 

almost unanimous in attributing 
it to the distaste of the average Ameri- 
can for being pushed around by 
bureaucratic controls: 


From Le Monde, Paris, France (In- 
dependent Progressive) : 

“The Republican victory can be at- 
tributed to the aversion of the masses 
of the American people to economic 
regimentation and to Communism, 
both of which spring from the same 
source. ... The U. S., in a world hav- 
ing more and more truck with Social- 
ism and State Control, reaffirms by its 
action its unique position as a cham- 
pion of the liberties. . . . America has 
a grand role to play. But will she play 
it only as the representative of an un- 
bending, all-grasping capitalism, or 
will she, in bringing into play her 
limitless resources, co-operate with 
other nations whose economic views 
may be quite different from hers?” 


QO repusi abroad, in assessing the 


From Aftenposten, Oslo, Norway 
(Conservative) : 

“The electorate . . . indicates no 
deep-rooted ideological change in the 
U. S. But the tendency toward aban- 
doning all state control of industry, 
which has been plain these last six 
months, will be considerably acceler- 
ated in the Republican Congress. 
There is no doubt that this election 
marks the downfall of planned econ- 
omy in the U. S.” 


From Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, 
Canada (Liberal) : 

“Americans didn’t shoot Santa 
Claus. . . . Faced with a government 
which had lost the capacity to govern, 
the thoughtful U. S. citizen had no 
choice. He wasn’t going reactionary 
. . - he was simply trying to get a 
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America— Through 
Foreign Eyes 


government that might be able to run 
the country. . . . The voters simply 
decided it was better to put the Re- 
publicans in power than to leave the 
Democrats to try to do a job which 
was beyond their capacity.” 


From Pravda, 
(Communist) : 

“The Democrats lost the Congres- 
sional elections because they did not 
support a comparatively progressive 
program. . . . In these circumstances 
the belated attempt of the Democrats 
to call on Roosevelt’s ghost only helped 
their exposure. Those who squandered 
the political capital accumulated by 
Roosevelt could naturally not collect 
any interest on this policy.” 


Moscow, Russia 


From El Universal, Mexico City, 
Mexico (Independent Progressive) : 

“The Republicans of the U. S. ought 
to be eternally thankful for the invalu- 
able support that ‘Mister Wallace and 
the Marshal from Moscow’ lent them 
in the elections. The key to the voting 
result . . . which smashed the domi- 
nant political party . . . is to be found 
in no other cause than the justifiable 
fear of Stalin and in the peril to the 

















MacGillicuddy says he can't live on 
what he's getting from the Union!" 





country that is represented by Wal. 
lace.” 


It is widely believed abroad that 
the Republicans will not change the 
country’s foreign policy and revert to 
traditional nationalistic isolationism: 

From La Nacion, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine (Liberal) : 

“Not even the most reactionary 
groups fail to recognize that the U. S. 
must present a strong and solid front 
on foreign affairs. . . . It must be un- 
derstood that Russian tactics, more 
than any other factor, are responsible 
for uniting the American political par- 
ties in support of a common foreign 
policy. . . . The people of the U. S. are 
by nature easy going, but at the same 
time they can be shrewd and stubborn. 
Thus all indications show that, since 
Russia has not accepted gestures of 
compromise and appeasement, the 
U. S. will be inclined to show a grow- 


ing tendency to proceed with concen- 
trated firmness.” 


From Excelsior, Mexico City, Mexi- 
co (Conservative) : 

“The sorry time in store for the 
Democrats of the U. S. illustrates the 
pitiable role played by Wallace, who 
was unable to conceal that he was the 
Trojan horse for the enemies of his 
own party. . . . We could almost say 
that the Republican victory was a vote 
of confidence in Mr. Byrnes.” 


The standards of living in this coun- 
try are so high that what are blindly 
accepted here as ordinary necessities 
are considered abroad as extravagant 
luxuries: 


From The Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester, England (Liberal) ; 

“In European eyes, America is pre- 
eminently the land of central heating 
and conditioned air. . . . Americans 
take it for granted that a modern 
building should be supplied with back- 
ground heat in every room and pas- 
sage, as a matter of course, and with 
an open fire in the living room only as 
an extra amenity.” 
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10 Tips for Better 
Public Relations 


By BERT DALE 


HOUGH many executives still con- 

sider “Public Relations” as noth- 
ing more than a fancy title for the 
publicity department, there are many 
important functions often overlooked 
as an integral part of public relations 
activity—or duties currently _per- 
formed by sales and advertising de- 
partments. Here are a few of the 
countless possibilities, beyond the 
mere sending out of news releases: 

1. Do you welcome the public to 
your plant? Surely there are proce- 
dures and activities which the public 
would like to observe. Consolidated 
Edison Co., First National Stores and 
many other firms have found it desir- 
able to lay out comprehensive “plant 
tours,” for example. 

2. Have you ever produced a mo- 
tion picture? It can be semi-technical, 
historical, or merely entertaining, on 
a theme closely allied to your business. 
Organizations like the Milwaukee Rail- 
road, the Institute of Life Insurance, 
General Motors Corp., etc., have found 
this form of public relations highly 
satisfactory. 


HOUSE ORGANS IMPORTANT 


3. Do you have a house organ for 
employees? Policies and objectives are 
specifically within the scope of public 
relations. Says Robert Newcomb, au- 
thority in this field: “There are only 
two types of companies who really 
need an employee magazine: (1) Those 
who have a delicate labor situation; 
(2) those who have a good labor sit- 
uation and want to keep it that way.” 

4. Have you built an exhibit? The 
variety of products you make, or 
step-by-step showings of manufactur- 
ing processes, are interesting to many 
people. Banks, railroad stations and 
other semi-public places often make 
exhibit space available as part of their 
public relations program. 

5. Could you publish a book? There 
is hardly an organization that couldn’t. 
Further, historic and informative 
books can often be sold as easily as 
given away. Among countless exam- 
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Where people Live 
while they work 


Statement by Mr. Edmund T. Price 
President Solar Aircraft Company: 


“We are proud of the type of employee 


we have been able to find in San 


Diego. Many of our men and women own their 
own homes, have established year ‘round gardens, 
and enjoy almost unlimited outdoor recreation. 
», Happiness is most often found in a well-rounde 
life. We feel San Diego gives this opportuniyg 


Nation’s 21st richest. 


‘agricultural. county.* & 


























“The Salesman’s Diary” 


Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES 
for Every Day in 1947 
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The small customer of today may 
_@ bigger customer another day 
if you treat him right. 


How you use your leisure largely ~ 
determines how useful your work 
hours will be. 


SAT.8 
SUN. 9? 








— AGAIN after 4 years, this “biggest little book” for salesmen 
ever published is “little” in size only—fits the vest pocket—but 
"big" in value and usability. There's a stimulating sales message for 
your men for every day in 1947 written in B. C. FORBES’ gl 


matic style—the only Diary of its kind! All of the pep pellets are 


slanted to competitive selling conditions coming in 1947. 


SUPPLY LIMITED. ORDER NOW! 


Price Schedule (U.S. and Canada) 
Cheice of Black Morocce or Seal Grain 


Morocco Seal Grain 
bile SO Genes. ......:...,.... 8D $1.00 
li to SO Copies............... 45 85 
51 to 100 Copies............... 43 75 
101 to 500 Copies................ 40 65 


Prices of 50! or more on request. 
Individual mailing envelopes supplied free! Diary mails for I¢ to any point in U.S. 


IMPRINTING company name on cover available only on orders of |! or more. Add 
$2 for plate, plus 4¢ a copy. No imprint orders for delivery in 1946 accepted after 
Dec. 15. REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ALL IMPRINT ORDERS. 


USED WITH PROFIT BY THOUSANDS OF SALES SEEKERS. ORDER YOURS! 


lee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee en ee ee ee he he 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please ship prepaid “The Sal ’s Diary” for 1947 with Daily Pep Pell B. C. 
FORBES Yes teks: alesman’s Diary’ for wi ily Pep Pellets by Cc 


a 55. Morocco . Grain Seal 

Quantity Quantity 

Enclosed is remittance of $ .. based on prices above. (Charge orders accepted 
from rated cempanies except imprints which should be accompanied by remittance. On 
N. Y. C. orders add 2% Sales Tax.) 
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ples may be cited the pictorial “His. 
tory of the Northwest” sponsored by 
Great Lakes Greyhound Lines, and 
“Principio to Wheeling,” by Earl 
Chapin May, which tells the steel 
industry story through the eyes of 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 


6. What about booklets? House. 
hold Finance Corp., for example, dis. 
tributes great quantities of informa. 
tive booklets on home budgeting and 
“Better Buymanship.” And several 
years ago, Coca-Cola Co. put out some 
three million copies of “Flower Ar. 
ranging. “The Story of Figures” was 
a publication of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. that took the reader from 
prehistoric man to modern calculator, 


FUTURE CUSTOMERS 


7. Do you think of school children? 
The annual Soap Box Derby is an im. 
portant national event to teen-agers— 
who will never forget that Chevrolet 
sponsored it. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. produces texts on 
health, safety, nutrition and _ other 
subjects that have found their way 
into many classrooms. Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft’s recent “Maps and 
How To Understand Them” has inter- 
preted geography books for thousands 
of students—and helped to make them 
air-minded. 

8. What of big-time stunt possibili- 
ties? Careful thought can produce 
unusual and legitimate entrees to the 
news, like Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht, 
or the way Colgate introduced Super 
Suds: by washing the Statue of Lib- 
erty with beads of soap. 


9. Have you thanked your custom: 
ers lately? Why wait until a customer 
becomes dissatisfied, when occasional 
letters styled by the Public Relations 
office and signed by a top executive 
can emphasize the firm’s interest? This 
technique is used by Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., for example, to compliment 
good accounts over the signature of 
the credit manager. 


10. Do you distribute novelties? 
Playing cards, score pads and similar 
items of the “remembrance advertis- 
ing” type can frequently gain effec- 
tive distribution at public affairs such 
as card parties for charities. 

Opportunities abound for business to 
do an even better job than ever public 
relationswise. Often, it’s simply a mat- 
ter of taking advantage of company 
activities not ordinarily thought of as 
potential public relations material. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
fnd a solution to their business problems. 
Simply address your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitace 
replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, selj- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered 
here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—Somewhere I saw advertised a Corpo- 
ration Secretary’s handbook, giving duties, 
forms of notices, etc. Would you happen 
to know where it, or a reasonable fac- 
simile thereof, could be obtained?—J. H. 
Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. A good book on the subject: 
Corporate Meetings, Minutes and 
Resolutions, by Doris & Friedman, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
ae Ave., New York, N. Y. Price, 
12.50. 


Q. Please send me names of several pub- 
lishers of trade magazines, etc., on admin- 
istrative aids to northwoods resort operators. 
—Freo R. ZIMMERMAN, Secretary of State, 
Madison, Wis. 


A. Western Hotel and Restaurant 
Reporter, 323 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Midwest Hotel Re- 
porter, 416 South 14th St., Omaha 2, 
Neb.; Hotel Management, 71 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Q. Could you let me have the name and 
address of the makers of the “Talking 
Lamp” and the “Lightweight Radio Set” 
referred to in your Sept. 1 issue?—M. D. 
CeraME, manager, Maico Rochester Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Lamp: Lamp Division, Westing- 
house Electric Corp. Bloomfield, 
N. J. Radio: International Business 
Machines Corp., 599 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Q. Some years ago I corresponded with 
a company in New York concerning ocean 
trips on mail boats, freight and fruit boats, 
etc. Could you furnish the names and ad- 
dresses of similar companies?—Fioyp S. 
Drarer, Appellate Court of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


A. The following steamship travel 
agencies furnish transportation to 
all parts of the world on all kinds 
of boats: World Travel, 20 W. 43d 
St. New York, N. Y.; Sita, Inc., 11 
W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 


Q. Will you please send me additional in- 
formation about the Candy-of-the-Month 
Club, referred to in the item titled “Epi- 
curean Delight” in the Oct 15 issue?— 
Cuartes J, West, general manager, Rust 
Craft Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


A. Write to Candy-of-the-Month 
Club, 909 Ambassador Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Q. Can you give me information in regard 
‘o systems for production control, routing 
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and expediting?—T. J. Giarno, Guttenberg, 
N. J. 


Books: Organization and Manage- 
ment in Industry and Business, by 
William B. Cornell, published by 
Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. Price, $4.50; Plant 
Production and Control, by C. A. 
Koepke, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Price, $4; The Science 
of Production Organization, by G. T. 
Schwenning and FE. H. Anderson, also 


published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. Price $3.50. 


Q. In your Oct. 15 issue, under “New 
Ideas” you mention a payroll writing system 
called “Paycomptroller” of the Business 
Systems Corp. Could you supply us with 
the address of the manufacturer?—F. W. 
Corwin, secretary-treasurer, Aeroquip Corp., 
Jackson, Mich. 


A. Business Systems Corp., 92 Lib- 
erty St., New York, N. Y. 











Weve added about 3,000,000 new tele- 
phones so far this year — more than twice 
as many as ever before. 


That’s one reason why local telephone 
calls are up 25,000,000 a day over last year. 
Long Distance calls have more than doubled 
since before the war. 

We're doing some fast stepping to meet 
your needs, in spite of shortages of materials. 

Best of all, service has remained good on 
most calls, despite the large increase in the 
use of the telephone. There are some delays, 
but we'll be taking care of all of them just 
as soon as additional equipment can be made 


and installed. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Tomorrow's Leaders 

{Continued from page 15) 
seeing to it that N. and W. plays its 
part in research on a coal-burning, 
steam electric locomotive, and also is 
co-operating in the development of a 
coal-burning, gas turbine electrical 
locomotive. 

“I have great faith in the future of 
the coal-burning steam locomotive,” he 
avers, after pointing out that his line 
uses such engines exclusively. “My 
faith has been justified by the fact that 
in each of the five war years—194] 
through 1945—the Norfolk and West- 
ern made the highest figure of ton- 
miles by the train-hour of any railroad 
in America with 600 miles of line and 
more. We did it by using coal-burning, 
steam-powered locomotives on a rail- 
road noted for its curves and steep 
grades.” 

While in Roanoke, Bob Smith can 
be found for the most part in his office, 
where he arrives shortly before 8 A.M. 








LOBBYIST 
Have you, or your company, legislative problems? | 
Do you wish to keep constantly informed on political 


trends affecting your business? Wide connections and | 
long experience in Washington and with State Legis- | 


tlously, eMfciently and discree in position to 
serve one more cli ler 
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“FORBES” EPIGRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ 


ly compiled and indexed that you 


epigrams is so thorough- 


can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 


of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 






tion, motive and action. 










Order a copy today. Send only $2 to: 











B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 








FORBES—America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication 














every weekday morning, usually de- 
parting at around 5:00. Some after- 
noons he works on his garden or takes 
a grandchild for a walk, or goes to 
his Rotary Club. 

During his busy career, he has 
found time to take an active part in 
civic affairs, in which he is deeply 
interested. He is a past president of 
the Roanoke Chamber of Commerce 
and a former chairman of the Roanoke 
School Board. He is also a vestryman 
in St. John’s Episcopal Church. 

Every fourth Tuesday in every 
month he journeys to Philadelphia to 
attend the directors’ meetings. Quite 
frequently he gets out in the president’s 
private car and travels up and down 
his line to see for himself what prog- 
ress is being made. These trips are the 
most satisfying part of his job, since 
he can see both the railroad he leads 
and the country he loves—and the 
people who make that railroad and 
that country work. 

An omnivorous reader, he confesses 
that he never has read all the books he 
has wanted to read. Back when he was 





just another civil engineer on the 
road, he was stationed one time in a 
rather lonely spot and had to spend 
each night cooped up in a lonely little 
house on the side of the tracks. That 
Winter he read Carlisle’s French Revo. 
lution, Plato’s Republic and Polk's 
Translation of the Iliad. He likes to 
mix his reading of current publications 
with books which have proved their 
worth by living for hundreds of years. 
Incidentally, he’s a Phi Beta Kappa. 

Part of his philosophy is that stu- 
dents ought first to learn to think in 
college, and only secondarily how to 
make a living. The latter will come if 
a boy or girl learns how to live in this 
modern world and to keep his bearing 
despite all the storms of propaganda. 

“The most important thing business 
can do,” he contends, “is soundly to 
educate the people of this country and 
see that the reading people of the na- 
tion have a chance to get all sides of 
our economic and political problems. 
I am an optimist. | have faith that the 
commonsense of the people will pre- 
vail.” 








































































































































































Diesel DeLuxe 



































One of the first locomotives ever turned out on an assembly basis, the F-3 
Diesel-electric shown here was developed by the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors. A 6,000-horsepower combination freight and passenger engine. 
it’s capable of performing duties ranging from that of the heaviest-dragging 
freight locomotive for mountain terrain—with a speed of from 50 to 65 miles 
an hour—up to that of a heavy duty passenger locomotive capable of pulling 
long, standard-weight Pullman trains at 100 miles an hour, negotiating most 
mountain grades without a helper. Besides incorporating many advanced engi: 
neering features, it embodies improvements designed to make maintenance and 
repair simpler, faster and cheaper. The F-3 also has, for the first time in 4 
locomotive, a generator that produces both alternating and direct current in the 


same machine. 
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Workers Turning Against Union Bosses 


My conviction is that many honest-to-goodness 
American workers—-and their wives—have turned 
against union leaders responsible for strikes. often 
of cruelly long duration. 

In my travels and contacts with all ranks, | 
have sensed acute dissatisfaction among wage 
earners, especially those of mature years, with 
their fiery, belligerent union heads. 

Do not the election results reflect this? Is it 
not significant that PAC-CIO sponsored candidates 
in industrial cities were swamped, to the amaze- 
ment of militant labor bosses? 

The sober truth that prosperity is dependent 
upon production is penetrat- 
ing the minds of more and 
more wage earners, that in- 
dustrial peace is preferable to 
industrial war. 

Also, intelligent union mem- 
bers are realizing that their 
leaders are going too far in 
rubbing the American people 
the wrong way and that reprisals have become 
inevitable, especially now that voters have revolted 
so resoundingly against union dictatorialness. 


ONE UNION ENDORSES MANAGEMENT 


One swallow does not make a Summer. But one 
straw does sometimes show how the wind blows. 

Could the whole truth be known, it probably 
would reveal that America has very large num- 
bers of workmen who are loyal to their employers. 
Here is one concrete instance: The Waltham 
Watch Workers Union, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Watch Workers Union, has, with the unani- 
mous approval of its members, published a full- 
page advertisement in a local newspaper, headed, 
“We Are Proud To Work At Waltham,” and 
illustrated by the accompanying clasped-hands 
picture. Here are extracts: 


We are well paid . . . We have good hours ... We 
are treated with respect and understanding .. . The 
conditions under which we work are good .. . We 
get vacations with pay . . . We have a pension plan, 
sickness and accident benefits . . . and have count- 
less other benefits which all total up the American 
way of living. Our Management is made up of really 
fine people. They are honest with us and we are 
really honest with them; and that makes a firm foun- 
dation upon which to build. 
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We have a Union that is truly democratic. The 
Constitution is adopted by the membership. We have 
open nominations at Union meetings; elections are 
by secret ballot; financial reports are audited by a 
certified public accountant, are printed and distrib- 
uted to each member each month. 

This Union and its leadership is not set up to fight, 
but to work side by side with Management. It is 
pledged with Management to better production. 

We are proud of the way our Union works with 
Management, because we know that true security 
comes from full production; and full production 
comes only when labor and management enjoy each 
other’s confidence. 

We have a Management that we can be proud to 
work with and a Union that we can be proud to 
belong to. 


SEETHING UNCERTAINTY 


Palpably, there is seething 
uncertainty over the entire 
wage-labor outlook. No mortal 
can foretell how far unions 
will go in demanding another 
violent wave of wage increases 
—or how far they will succeed. 

But panickyness is not justified. 

The new Congress can be depended upon to 
enact legislation designed to bring firebrand labor 
leaders under some measure of legal regulation, 
to impose upon them responsibility somewhat ap- 
proaching their present transcendent power over 
the economic life of the Republic. The labor pen- 
dulum has been forced so dangerously far to the 
Left that a swing towards Center has become 
inevitable. 

Moreover, while there is also seething uncer- 
tainty over price gyrations, | am hopeful that 
commonsense will ere long prevail, that the ma- 
jority of producers and distributors will exercise 
reasonable restraint, that consumers will effective- 
ly combat unjustifiable skyrocketing inflation. 

Our whole economic prospect has been im- 
proved by the emphatic repudiation of the extrav- 
agant New Deal Administration and the election 
of an economy-minded Congress. 
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STOCK TRADING 








Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


XVI. Knowing Your Company 


UYING a stock is a serious com- 

mitment. Yet many business men 
who would investigate thoroughly any 
proposition in their own businesses 
which involved an equivalent sum of 
money, will buy a stock without really 
knowing anything about the company. 
Hunch, hearsay, emotion, authority, 
and guesswork seem to suffice too 
much of the time. 

What should we know about a com- 
pany before we buy its stock? 

We are buying more than a mere 
symbol; we are buying an interest in 
a business enterprise. Circumstances 
may arise in relation to it which should 
determine our retention or disposal of 
the stock: a new invention, a death, a 
war, a new governmental policy. 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


And knowledge will then pay off. 
How often, after a loss, the trader 
laments his ignorance of some simple 
but crucial fact about the company— 
one which he could have learned with 
but a little effort! 

Just what should we know about 
our company ? 

Facts and statistical data can be 
interminable. Much of it is not really 
of strategic importance. If we are 
guided by the desire to know every- 
thing about our company, we have an 
unrealizable criterion. We can gather 
data and then more data, and yet nev- 
er have atiy sense of finality. 

What follows is a skeleton outline of 
what it would be desirable to know. 

These are the determinative facts. 
Yet even this knowledge can only be 
an ideal to strive toward, for we can 
never get all these data on any com- 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


pany. Most companies never publish 
some of them, and many have never 
bothered to analyze themselves prop- 
erly. 

But such a model can guide us in 
gathering and organizing our data, 
and can reveal what are the gaps in 
our knowledge. It can enable us to use 
the knowledge and data-gathering 
ability of other people. We can thus 
make effective use of economists, statis- 
ticians, and friends in various fields. 
We will know what to ask them. And 
finally we can establish whether our 
respected authorities really know the 
guts of the company, or have just 
jumped at conclusions on insufficient 
evidence. It is a hard truth that for 
many “authorities” there is no rela- 
tion between the degree of their con- 
fidence and the state of their knowl- 
edge. 

Such a model also can tell us at 
times that most valuable thing of all: 
that we don’t really know enough 
about the company to warrant any 
trading judgment on it at all. 


PRODUCTION 
1. Propucts & PLAntTs: 


What are the company’s products— 
steel or electric power, building sup- 
plies or oil? What plans does it have 
for new products? These are the first 
facts to know. 

Where are its plants and what is the 
‘function of each plant? This informa- 
tion is often important in the event of 
strikes, floods, fires, freight rate 
changes, etc. 


2. Propucts BREAKDOWN: 
What are the sales of each product 
or group of products as a percentage 


of total sales: that is, how important 
is it in the whole picture? This will 





keep us from exaggerating the impor. 
tance of minor products, a frequent 
fallacy of the marketplace. 

What are their long-term trends? 
What are their cyclical trends? 

What percentage of the company’s 
income comes from each? Here we are 
getting at the crucial data about any 
company. 

3. Company Position: 


What is the company’s basic position 
in its industry? Is it dominant or ip 
a marginal position? Is it getting 
stronger or weaker? What are the 
company trends within the industry? 
What is its output as a percentage of 
the industry’s output? 


4. Type or CUSTOMER: 


What are the company’s outlets? 
Which industries, companies, individ. 
uals, countries, regions buy from it? 
What is the importance of each outlet? 
This makes changes in the status of 
the outlets meaningful. What prospec. 
tive outlets are there? 

Does it do, or can it do, an export 
business? What has this trend been in 
recent years? 














5. LaBor Cost ANALYSIS: 
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What is the percentage of labor cost 
to total cost? This enables us to inter- 
pret the relevance of wage trends, etc. 
What is the productivity of the work- 
ers, and what is this trend? 

What is the number of employees, 
its recent range, and the state of union- 
ization? 


a 
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6. Raw MATERIALS BREAKDOWN: 


What is the source of the company’s 
major raw materials? What percentage 
of total cost does each important raw 
material represent? This enables us to 
interpret the effects of price fluctua- 
tions in the raw materials field. What 
is the price outlook for the various 
raw materials? This helps in inven- 
tory evaluation and in gauging profit 
margins. 





SUPPLY 


What is the level of inventories: in 
the hands of the producer, the distrib- 
utor or fabricator, and the individual 
consumer ? 

What is the level of inventories in 
relation to sales and prospective sales? 
Watch for price changes in inventories 
and the establishment of protective Re- 
serves. For many companies this in- 
ventory status has prime importance 
on future earnings. 
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Readers Say 


(Continued from page 6) 


in the highest wages in the world—in con- 
santly improved working conditions, in the 
snest equipment and safeguards. In what 
other country does the average employee 
come even close to the lot enjoyed by the 
‘American worker? 

I fail to see that business men have any- 
thing for which to apologize. Rather, I think 
it’s about time they draw some respect and 
praise for the job they’ve done in building 
America, for without business, without prod- 
ucts, without customers, without profits, with- 
out competition, without rugged individual- 
ism America would be a mediocre, miserable, 
third- or fourth-rate country of oxen-drawn 
plows. 

Certainly business strives to please its cus- 
tomers, to earn their confidence, and keep 
them satisfied. If it didn’t, there would be 
no market for its goods and services and, 
hence, no employment. The customer is the 
boss. 

But an employer who provides jobs with 
good pay is also a customer—the customer 
of those whose services he is buying. As 
such, he must occupy the driver’s seat, so 
to speak, to a certain extent. And it is the 
job of those who take his paychecks to 
please him and justify those checks. An 
employer, in other words, must still be the 
boss, as he was always thought of in a 
friendly way back before the New Deal dis- 
covered there were votes to be gained from 
stirring up class consciousness and making 
fortunate Americans discontented with the 
best country in the world. 

Let’s get bullish on American business 
men and the marvellous job they’ve done. 
Let’s look at the doughnut—not the hole. 
Let’s quit taking pot shots at the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Let’s stop biting the 
hand that feeds us. 

Let’s cease smearing business and business 
men!—Harvey C. Fruenaur, president, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


I like, particularly, your emphasis on hu- 
man aspects of business management and 
your underlying philosophy that business, in 
the long run, must be based on sound eco- 
nomics and sound human relations—sound 
both from the point of view of management 
and from the point of view of labor.—Dr. 
Danie, Starcu, Daniel Starch and Staff, 
New York, N. Y. 


TIME TO ACT 


In your fine magazine, to which I am a 
subscriber, some time ago you had something 
constructive to say about Congress taking up 
the subject of the “death sentence” as ap- 
plied to holding companies; and I know you 
ate in favor, as most thinking people are, 
of having some relief given to those persons 
who are unfortunate enough to hold securi- 
Nes in some of these holding companies with 
the result that when the death sentence was 
imposed by those in authority and having 
the legal right to do the same, people in this 
entire country who invested their money in 

securities were great sufferers. 

It would seem at this time that when the 
tide has turned, as indicated by the election 
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of the 5th inst., that now would be a good 
time to take up this subject and see whether 
we can bring some pressure to bear upon 
Congress to give the great mass of innocent 
stockholders some relief—Wittiam E. Sea- 
vEY, Utica, N. Y. 


HELPFUL 


The article, “How to Build a Business,” 
by S. P. Kahm in the Oct. 15 issue is, in 
my opinion, one of the best items you have 
published for some time. 

The author deals with specific problems 
and pitfalls which the inexperienced are 
likely to suffer, rather than with generalities 
on how to run a business. More articles of 
this nature’ on various types of business 
would be helpful to your readers who are 
interested in the management end of opera- 
tions.—W. R. Lockrince, Clifton, Mass. 


Congratulations 


Harry S. Law and Frank J. Maguire 
appointed vice-presidents of National 
City Bank of New York. 


Richard J. Boylan, vice-president of 
American Tobacco Co., elected a di- 
rector. 


Frederic A. Potts, elected a director 
of Philadelphia National Bank, and to 
be elected president and chief execu- 
tive officer on Jan. 20. 


Frederick Gretsch, president of Lin- 
coln Savings Bank of Brooklyn, elected 
a director of Manufacturers Trust Co. 


of N. Y. 














This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


70,000 Shares | | te g 


AS « 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


4% Convertible Second Preferred Stock (Cumulative) 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $101.50 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from November 1, 1946 to date of delivery) 





Lehman Brothers 


November 21, 1946. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


The Wisconsin Company 
Hallgarten €9 Co. 


























“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Sead-00- tan Pann Weali-Ttel 
GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F 8S. E. 20th AVENUE 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 

















THE 
DAILY GRAPH 
FORM 


Is convenient for making an up- 
to-date record of price ranges 
your securities. Shows daily changes 

for a complete year to % point. Also 
records daily sales; dates you buy and 
sell; div. payments, etc. Use also for 
charting production trends; income; 
expenses; sales progress, etc. 
Size of form 8%’’ x 33” 
Folds to 8%’’ x 11” 
10 Forms for $1.00 
25 in loose leaf binder, $2.90 
Sample 20c. 


Woods Mechanical Laboratory 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
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Special 
Introductory Offer 


to new buyers of these - 
2 outstanding Folios 


233 « 500 11-YEAR 
SECURITYCHARTS 3 CYCLI-GRAPHS 


ESSENTIAL data on leading listed 
stocks required investors for 
making investment decisions are charted 
for quick study and comparison in these 
attractivel inted 84% x 11” books. 
pictures PRICE RANGES, 
EA INGS. and DIVIDENDS. 
233 SECURITY CHARTS cover 18 
latest months; CYCLI-GRAPHS (Octo- 
ber '46 issue) cover last 11 yrs. Con- 
venient, practical, time-saving. 


Send $2 to Dept. FM-121 for both Folios 
(A regular $7 value) 

For a limited time to new readers only 

_oneeereee RESEARCH CORP. 


141 Milk Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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LOANS-LOANS 


Listed Stocks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Approved Life Insurance Policies 
(Minimum Loan $2,500) 
Information on Request 


D. H. BLAIR & CO., Inc. 


29 Broadway New York 6 
TeL: WHitehall 3-2894 




















One Scottish Story—FREE 


A young Scotsman who went 
to work in London, returning 
home for a visit, took his best 
girl into a very modest restau- 
rant, and, desirous of making an 
impression, asked for a demi 
tasse. 

“What’s a demi tasse?” asked 
the waiter. 

“It’s a small cup of coffee.” 

“I’m sorry, but we dinna hae 
onything less than a penny size.” 

When you've had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





Investment Aspects a 
Of Tobacco Shares a: 


By E. A KRAUSS 


HE tobacco industry at this time 

holds considerable investor atten- 
tion. First, being one of our foremost 
“habit industries,” it is traditionally 
highly “depression-resistant.” What 
with mounting talk of a forthcoming 
business recession, if not temporary 
depression, such a_ characteristic can 
hardly fail to escape notice. 

Not that there will be no variations 
in tobacco companv sales and earn- 


tising, of course, has usually been a 
heavy charge (except in war years), 
since taste is a subjective matter and 
the stimulation of preference is largely 
a question of repetitive insistence. But 
despite heavy outlays and occasional 
price wars, earning power has been 
outstandingly consistent. 

Another constructive aspect, partic. 
ularly topical today, is the industry's 
low wage factor, that is. the relatively 














tively poor times, has produced few 


And while tobacco costs have more 


in 
o! 
Leading Tobacco Companies - 
——Earnings per share——, Price- ti 
ig Est. Div. Est. Div. Recent Earnings A 
CIGARETTE CO’: 1936-39 1945 1946 1945 1946 Price _‘Ratiot 
Am. Tobacco “B”....... $5.12 $3.69 $7.00 $325 $3.75 83 11.7 r 
Liggett & Myers“B”... 725 430 600 350 400 9% 16.0 tl 
ee 1.78 1.27 1.75 1,00 1.00 21 12.0 cr 
Philip Morris ......... 3.75 2.67 3.75* 2.25 1,50 37 10.0 a 
Reynolds Tobacco ..... 2.93 1.85 2.75 1.60 2.00 39 15.0 if 
CIGAR CO’S: F 
Bayek Giger .......00. 4.33 3.44 5.50 2.00 3.00 23 43 c 
Consol. Cigar ......... 0.93 3.82 5.50 2.00 2.50 35 6.3 
General Cigar ......... 3.07 1.33 3.50 1.25 1.75 29 8.3 a 
0 
SNUFF MFRS.: 
ak 8 ere 3.32 1.87 1.60 2.00 2.00 36 23.0 t 
Helme (Geo. W.) Co.... 6.82 3.71 3.25 4.00 ‘4.00 65 20.0 
U. S. Tobacco Co....... 2.22 1.13 1,00 1.20 1.20 23 22.7 d 
ie C 
(*) Year ended 3/31. (+) On basis of estimated 1946 earnings. I 
i 
ings; tobacco consumption—affected small percentage of wage costs (15% i 
by changes in consumer purchasing to 207%) of total production costs. In I 
power—fluctuates with the business times of rising wages, this is a decided I 
cycle, but there seems to be a definite asset. The fact is that tobacco prices, ! 
limit on the downside. not labor, are the largest cost compo- 
The tobacco industry, even in rela- nent, especially in cigarette production. eo 
( 


deficits from sales alone. And while 
the growth aspects of the cigarette in- 
dustry, in particular, are well known, 
the history of the older forms of to- 
bacco consumption, such as cigars, 
pipe tobacco, snuff, indicates that the 
industry as a whole must be consid- 
ered as a consistent earner under vary- 
ing economic conditions, despite fluc- 
tuations in sales due to habit changes 
or varying income conditions. Adver- 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


than doubled in the past five years, 
this long-term advance is now appar- 
ently nearing its end. | 
The two major factors discussed inOaR@: 
the foregoing are responsible in good | 
part for current investor interest in 
tobacco shares. So is, of course, the 
extremely favorable near-term earn- | 
ings outlook—under price freedom and 
well sustained sales volume. ‘Recent 
ceiling price increases, before decon- 
trol, had already restored satisfactory 
profit margins and 1946 volume may 
virtually duplicate last year’s, with® 
heavy civilian purchases practically © 











offsetting the loss of substantial sales 
to the armed forces. 

Here is how the outlook, specifically, 
is shaping up for the various industry 
branches : 

CIGARETTES: Main feature is con- 
tinued growth of consumption and, 
@ with restoration of profit margins, the 
prospect of earnings more commen- 
surate with sales gains in recent years. 
Domestic sales in the first seven 
months increased 29%, and aggregate 
1946 sales may well equal the 335 bil- 








of lion cigarettes sold in 1945. Recent 
ly price increases have created no sales 
ut resistance and though advertising costs 
ral |. are rising as peacetime competition is 


resumed, the earnings outlook is ex- 
ceptionally good. Indicated advances 
in wage costs should not affect earn- 
, ~ ings importantly. 

Cicars: There may be sharp earn- 
ings gains, particularly for the makers 
— of low- and medium-priced cigars, 

earning power of which was substan- 
| tially raised by price increases granted 
. August 1. Your favorite 5¢ cigar, ad- 
vanced to 7144¢ during the war, was 
then raised to 9¢; eleven- and twelve- 
centers now sell for two for a quarter 
and more; significantly, few increases 
were made in the higher price brackets. 
For the makers of the former 714¢ 
cigars, this means a net increase of 
about 15%, and about 10% for the 
others. 

SnurF: Long the stablest group of 
the industry, the war has brought a 
declining earnings trend, partly be- 
cause of pressure on profit margins, 
but also the result of consumer switch- 


ing. In view of declining volume, price 
% increases granted earlier in the year 
In proved inadequate, and 1946 net profits 
ed gi may run possibly as much as 10% be- 
es, J low 1945. While, thanks to strong 
10- finances, dividends may not be endan- 
mn. F® gered, this group lacks appreciation 
re prospects as longer-term earnings re- 
rs, covery remains in doubt. 
ar Because of indicated continued 


growth, leading cigarette shares are 
well regarded with American Tobacco 
B, Liggett & Myers B and Reynolds 
Tobacco attractive both from an earn- 
ings standpoint and for satisfactory 
dividend yield. General Cigar and 
Bayuk Cigar hold the spotlight in the 
Cigar group; both are modestly priced 
‘@, in relation to prospective earnings. Con- 
" Solidated Cigar, in the medium-priced 
field, is also well situated, though more 
) vulnerable to sales decline under less 
favorable economic conditions. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 
dustry Formula, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 


: findings should be instrumental in saving 


and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for individ- 
ual fortune building through intelligent 
watchful waiting. 

Often, during the recent toppy distri- 
bution, we warned clients against a 
sudden drastic decline. We advised con- 
serving cash to buy at the long-term 
bargain bottom that promised to be the 
fortune-building opportunity of a life- 
time. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of appreciation 
of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of ‘‘America Tomorrow’’, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘“‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from popular emotional distor- 
tions. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said 
at Market Top, May 31, 1946 


“Never before has boom signified so 
little in real prosperity and potential 
values. 

“We consider current strength the ex- 
pression of mass irresponsibility, not 
sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of dis- 
tribution, positively dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 
138 and Wall Street was wild-eyed over 
inflation, we alone were positive the aver- 
ages would go down to 96. They did. Now 
that prices are again at a dangerous 
level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment 
principles, can we build constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true te the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 20, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 


Consultation appointments $25. 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
November 6. 1946 


| Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on De- 
cember 16, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 10, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 





CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 






































Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


otice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on October 28, 1946, declared 
uarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
che mapene $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable December 17, 1946, to 
holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business December 4, 1946, 
and $1.25 per share on the Company’s 
5% Preferred Stock, payable January 1, 
1947, to holders of such stock of 
record at'the close of business Decem- 
ber 4, 1946. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
October 28, 1946. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The yr“ of Directors of 

ie, Incorporated, at a meeting 
Gaee Dae on Oct. 29, = de- 
clared reguler quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 share on "the $4.25 
Cumulative Stock and a div- 














Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporati 
. Pittsburgh, Penna. ne 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, held on November 7, 1946, a 
dividend of eighty cents (80c) per 
share was declared on_the Com- 
mon stock of the Corporation, 
payable December 21, 196 to 
stockholders of record at the close 


of business November 29, 1946. 


E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
IBM 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 127th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Cerporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.50 per 
share, payable December 10, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
November 21, 1946. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks prepared on IBM Electric 
Punched Card Accounting Machines will be 


mailed. 
J. G. PHILLIPS, Treasurer 
October 29, 1946 
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Resolution 


This Resolution, originated by the Investors League 
and officially adopted at the 


SECOND BOSTON “T” PARTY 


on November 20, 1946, is signed by voters from 
Coast to Coast and is a cross-section of public opinion 
for the information and guidance of Congress. 


Whereas, stockholders and their families, including those of millions 
of small investors—many of them widows and children whose support 
depends upon earnings of invested savings—are victims of unfair 
discrimination through double taxation, i.e., tax on dividends which 
represent profits upon which corporations have already been taxed, and 


Whereas, the future prosperity of this nation and, in fact, the very 
existence of the Profit and Loss System of Private Competition, de- 
pends upon a continuance of the American tradition of “work. save 
and invest,” and 


Whereas, the working dollar which has built our factories and met 
our payrolls, is worthy of its hire, and 





Whereas, in the interest of the people generally, it is the duty of 
their elected lawmakers to clear the way for full production, in order 
to supply needs at home, and provide a surplus for export sale, and 





Whereas, the government is faced with an immediate obligation to 
balance the budget and has a long-range responsibility to reduce the 
national debt, and 





Whereas, a tremendous and ever-increasing source of new revenue 
for the Federal Government will be created when millions of thrifty 
Americans are encouraged, through the elimination of double taxation, 
to put their idle dollars to work in new factories and new payrolls, 


Now Therefore, Be It 





Resolved, that we, the undersigned voting citizens, do hereby urge 
Members of Congress to enact, as speedily as possible, remedial legis- 
lation which will eliminate double taxation, thereby rendering a signal 
service to the nation by ,contributing to: 


(1) expanding production; (4) reduction in the national debt; 
(2) sustained employment; (5) preservation of free enterprise; and 


(3) a balanced budget; (6). correction of a moral tax error. 
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Please sign and mail to Investors League, Inc., 1307 H. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








FORBES 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


217. Let’s Use Reason: -An_ excellent 
analysis of today’s problems in transporta- 
tion, from a railroad man’s viewpoint. Sur- 
veys the difficulties facing our railways, out- 
lines some remedial steps. 


218. PeTroLeuM, 1946: Timely evaluation 
of a strategic industry from the investor’s 
standpoint. Comprehensive, replete with il- 
lustrations and charts, it analyzes 38 of the 
leading companies in this field, giving ree- 
ords of earnings, dividends and price ranges. 

219. Your Lire in THE MACHINE Wor.pb: 


Searching discussion of the ways and whys 
of today’s industrial era. Shows how ma- 


chines, backed by science and invention, 
utilize the power and resources of nature to 
bring us modern comforts and better living. 


220. Common MistTAKEs IN Matt Han- 
DLING: An interesting brochure pointing out 
the most common mistakes made in mailing 
departments. Shows how they can be cor- 
rected with savings in time and money. 

221. More ror Your Wace Do.tar: Au- 
thoritative treatment of one of management’s 
prime responsibilities—Employee Relations. 
It’s a constructive approach to general man- 
agement phases of this problem, offers many 
sound suggestions. 


222. ABout Du Pont Nyon: Unique, in- 
teresting booklet explaining how nylon was 
invented, tells how it’s made. Includes help- 
ful suggestions for the care of nylon fabrics. 


223. THE NAPERVILLE PLAN: Stimulating 
example of how one community solved its 
veteran housing problem. A case history 
showing the role initiative and determination 
played in providing one answer to a ques- 
tion currently perplexing the nation. 


224. Fiscat Pouicy to Ficut INFLATION: 
Statement of national policy by one of 
America’s top business groups on a ques- 
tion foremost in everyone’s mind. It lists 


the essential elements in a program to curb 
inflation, devotes much attention to the Fed- 
eral budget as a weapon in this fight. 


225. Business Man’s LEADERSHIP IN WipP- 
ING Out America’s Economic ILiteracy: 
A sound discussion of a subject of interest 
to all business men. Gives the background, 
points out the steps to be taken in an effort 
to disseminate the ABC’s of economics. Em- 
phasizes that public relations of an educa- 
tional nature are as vital a part of business 
as any other phase. 


226. SEcuRITY AND INDUsTRY SuRvEYs: A 
top-notch guide analyzing various securities 
and industries from the standpoint of the 
average investor. Information on over 300 
companies is included, as well as thumb-nail 
appraisals of broad industrial groups. 


E. |. ou — oe 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: November 18, 1946 


(he Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable January 25, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on January 10, 1947; also $2.25 a share, as the 
year-end dividend for 1946, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable December 14, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 25, 1946. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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One-Hundredth 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 40 cents and a 
year-end dividend of 1o cents per share 
will be paid December 10, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record November 22, 1946. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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MARKET AT 
DEAD CENTER 


As this copy is prepared on Nov- 
ember 15, a move of considerable 
magnitude is indicated. If this 
new trend develops as anticipated, 
certain stocks which we have se- 
lected should especially partici- 
pate. To new readers only we will 
send an important discussion of 
today’s market, plus Bulletins of 
Dec. 3, 6, 10 and 13th, on receipt 
oo SS eer 





ee 


For promptness in responding to 
this trial subscription offer, we 
will also include “A Study of the 
12 Bear Markets Since 1899” 
(reg. price $3) entirely free! 


Regular term subscription rates: 
Six months’ service....... 
One year's service........ $100 2 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-121, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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* A gift of 
lasting value 
for your best 
friends! 





THIS IS THE ROAD TO 
STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


By GEORGE SEAMANS 





ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS OF 
READERS as the best book on the 
subject of stock market trading. It is 
written in simple language, explains 
the basic elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down easily understood, 
workable rules. 








SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. r 
837 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


‘ ! 
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‘ t 
i Gentiomen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE | 
, ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” 1 
‘ I 
SORE 66505 Abi occu setensnncsescccyteccncscecs sees I 
‘ I 
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Market in Position for Rebound 
By HARRY D. COMER 





INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


June August 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES 








September October November December 








AT THIS writing average /ndustrial 
stock prices stand at about midway in 
horizontal trading zone outlined dur- 
ing past ten weeks. Recent shrinkage 
of daily trading volume to lowest since 
August is favorable technical develop- 
ment, indicating sold-qut condition and 
approaching upswing ‘in quotations. 

Both Rail and Utility averages ex- 
hibit rounded bottoms, probably mark- 
ing an important reversal of down- 
trend. Rails in particular appear in 
position to respond vigorously to any 
favorable news (freight rate boost). 

Post election abandonment of many 
so-called “price-controls” by Govern- 
ment resulted in particularly sharp rises 
for non-ferrous metals, which had been 
priced below world-market. Other up- 
ward readjustments now in progress 
will help to remove maladjustments 
and to improve profit-margins of 
manufacturers. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Another round of wage increases 
now looms, to be followed by still 
higher prices which buyers will be 
asked to pay. Talk about consumer- 
resistance to higher prices for indus- 
trial commodities is rising, but so are 
prices. To expect sharply lower prices 
under present inflationary conditions is 
wishful thinking. 

Barring prolonged industry-wide 
strikes, “industrial production seems 
























bound to continue its well-established 
uptrend which has been in progress 
for nine months and is now at new 
peacetime heights. 

Third quarter 1946 earnings on 
stocks comprising Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average reached highest for any 
quarter in 16 years. Poor results dur- 
ing first three months (steel strike) 
were responsible for holding nine 
months results slightly below those for 
corresponding portion of year 194]. 
Yet full year’s earnings may approxi- 
mate those of 1941, in turn best year 
since 1929. 
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BUILDING STOCKS FAVORED 


Late Summer’s setback in stocks has 
provided many unusual opportunities 
for long-pull investors. Outstanding for 
this purpose now are the Building 
stocks. Return of competitive markets, 
now in nearby prospect, should speed 
elimination of bottlenecks and hasten 
smooth flow of building operations. 

Backlog of demand and customer 
buying-power are greatest in history, 
pointing to record-breaking boom in 
building industry over period of years. 

Building and related issues carrying 
special appeal include: Crane, Yale & 
Towne, National Gypsum, Long Bell 
Lumber A, and National Lead. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


FORBES 
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» T)RECEDENTS are not always fol- 
— lowed in the stock market; yet, it is 
interesting to observe that in declining 
after the recent Republican victory. the 
. market followed the precedent of 1920, 
~ when Harding won. 
. From Election Day of that year. the 
-Dow-Jones industrial averages de- 
0 clined from 85 to 69 in December; 
rallied to 77 in January, 1921; see- 
0 sawed until June, 1921, when the low 
of 65 was reached. The famous bull 
0 - market of the 1920s then began, lasting 
until 1929. : 
) In other words, Election results, 
even though they augur well for the 
) long pull, cannot immediately change 
an economic trend. 
| Without doubt, however, the ousting 
of the New Deal is one tremendously 
important step in laying the founda- 





ed tions for sounder conditions. 
se In the months ahead, we can look 
Ww forward to a removal of restrictions 


on margin purchases of stocks; re- 
‘moval of consumer credits; amend- 
ments to the securities laws; a bal- 
anced Federal budget; reduced taxes; 
reduced government expenses; in- 
creased railroad freight rates; in- 
creased utility rates, where needed; 
amendments to the labor laws; and the 
elimination of bureaucratic decrees. 
It is difficult to guess just when sub- 
stantial recoveries will occur during 
periods of readjustment in the market. 
In the latter part of 1937, stocks de- 
clined drastically. After a sidewise 





as movement, a further decline of 12% 
es into the Spring of 1938 took place. 
or | This was followed by a recovery of 
ig more than 50% (from 99 to 158). 
8, BUT, there were many stocks which 
od made their low points during the 
n 1937 smash, and did not follow the 


averages into new lows in the follow- 
ing months. 


It is entirely possible now that many 
stocks have already reached their ap- 
proximate low points, and will not 
make new lows, even if the averages 
should do so. 

Many stocks have declined to levels 
where scale-down purchases are war- 
‘Tanted by investors who desire divi- 
dend income, and who are willing to 
wait before seeing any marked appre- 
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Scale-Down Purchases Warranted 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ciation. In this group, I would place 
the non-ferrous mining, steels, oils, 
tobaccos, utilities, refractories, financ- 
ing companies, and various selected 
stocks. Very likely, Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors are once more in a buying 
zone, after their big declines from 14] 
to 75, and 80 to 47, respectively. 

It seems to me that purchases of the 
following list of stocks, on a scale- 
down, is now justified, particularly 
during periods of general market 
weakness. Wide diversification is rec- 
ommended. All pay dividends. 


Recent 1946 
Automotive low* high* 
Bohn Aluminum .............- $42 73 
NEN s eieun cicu sue bias cee. 75 141 
Cleveland Graphite............ 54 «77 
General Motors ...........20.. 47 80 
ee Te eee 49 82 
Midland Steel (auto frames)... 32 62 
Building 
NN igo oie asa wie winwiaiore 24 38 
Congoleum-Nairn ............. 24 40 
Feend AGUNG oc svc ccevcessees 19 34 
General Refractories........... 20 36 
I oo ronae's 5 cieine sree 26 39 
Chemical he 
Reed Chemiedl 2. ..6.. 6000 154 212 
duPont}. 4 ve wessssercrres cee 161 227 
MOND) RMN 6 win oc 6.0 + eee Come 88 125 
Coppers, etc. 
Rd oils dca vine cnawkdas 23 «43 
ESI Tee? 45 73 
ES: ee eae 41 60 
Steels 
ise) SR cise. aoe sc Ws VS. 65 97 
Youngstown Sheet............. 571. 22 
Railroad equipment 
Am. Steel Foundries........... 28° «50 
Tobacco 
emesis. ise sas ek Jeet 27 40 
Peynolds Tobacco B........... 36 «646 
Utilities 
Am. Gas & Electric............ 37 0 49 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 23 «38 
Public. Service of N. J......... 17. +30 
Oils 
Midcontinent Petroleum ....... 31 45 
Socony-Vacuum, and other...... 13 «18 
NN Eee —_"' — 
Financing 
Commercial Credit ............ 36 «659 
Miscellaneous 
Addressograph ............... 2 «641 
FAND; TE TED icc cin voccsiccs 2 45 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ..... 20 38 
Cincinnati Milling Machine.... 22 38 
Nat. Cash Register.a.......... 31 45 
eee OS eae rere 27 ~~. «44 
a | Fe 27 «44 





(*) Fractions ignored. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








TREND-APPRECIATION 
PROFITS 


A book which outlines a policy 
for judging market trend turn- 
ing points. Price $1. 





It is common knowledge the market 
moves in trends. It always has. It prob- 
ably always will. 

Thinking men, who aan that 
basic truth, are in a position to profit 
consistently. A strategy to capitalize on 
it consists of keeping market funds in 
tune with the trend in foree. 


“Trend-Appreciation Profits”— outlines 
a policy for judging market trend turn- 
ing points ... not perfectly, but with 
reasonable accuracy. The principle of 
analysis is based on a factual measure- 
ment of Dollar-value Gains recorded by 
stocks showing the effects of “being 
bought”; and Dollar-value Losses given 
up by stocks showing the effects of “‘be- 
ing sold’. The relative strength of BUY- 
ING and SELLING is thereby compared. 

The book also explains a method of 
determining factual Gain and Loss In- 
dexes of Individual Stdcks . . . Objective 
—to help eliminate sluggish issues and 
select stocks which appear likely to per- 
form better than the market in general. 

Current Reports—providing up-to-date 
information on the above are included 
with the book. 


Perhaps you will find you can ad- 
vantageously use this factual in- 
formation to help supplement your 
own market policy in the period 


ahead. 
Ask for Report F-59 
“Trend-Appreciation Profits’ 
will be included. Price $1 


MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
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Whats Ahead for 
COPPER 
STOCKS? 


Does Sharp Rise in Red 
Metal Forecast Record 
Earnings? 
| Bb pemmesitenre om brought a jump 

in copper from 143% to 1714. 
With labor conditions in mining 
areas improving and production 
rising, some companies can show 
exceptional profits. 

Current UNITED Report appraises the _ 
copper outlook, and gives the estimated per 
share earnings gain resulting from each one * 
cent a pound increase in the price of copper 
on the following active issues: 

Phelps Dodge 

American Metal Anaconda Cop. 

Cerro de Pasco Hudson Bay 
Noranda Mines Ltd. 

Copper can show dynamic market action 
under favorable conditions. 


Kennecott 


Send for introductory copy of this 
timely Report— 


Ask for Bulletin FM-65 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Aw r Boston 16, Mass. 
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GROWING INDUSTRY 


Synthetic Detergents 
—KA New Growth Industry 


By V. H. MARDFIN 


HOUGH many investors are un- 
aware of it, there is in this coun- 
try today a new growth industry 
in the making, with a potential annual 
sales volume’ of more than $250,000,- 
000, a figure representing approxi- 
mately 50% of the U. S. soap business 
in a normal year. Encroaching into 
soap’s centuries-old markets are doz- 
ens of companies making and market- 
ing soap substitutes, technically known 
as synthetic detergents or surface- 
agents. 
Best available estimates put present 
synthetic detergent volume at around 


ered estimate of a conservative chemi- 
cal-trade publication that “it is not 
foolhardy to imagine a potential ton- 
nage five times the present synthetic 
detergent production.” This same au- 
thority also points out the significant 
fact that all companies making petrole- 
um or coal tar-based products “are 
planning increases of 75% to 2,700% 
in plant capacity.” 

Another interesting angle is that the 
development of petroleum as a raw 
material for cleansing agents has im- 
portance in relation to the world food 
shortage, since it helps to conserve fats 





Already a lusty infant. synthetic detergents are making sub- 
stantial inroads into the centuries-old soap market. Here's a 
behind-the-scenes analysis for wide-awake investors 





150,000,000 Ibs. a year, and worth at 
retail about $35,000,000. Normally, 
the country’s annual soap output is 
around 3,500,000,000 Ibs. At the mo- 
ment, therefore, detergents represent 
slightly more than 4% of the normal 
business in soaps. But the more opti- 
mistic detergent people predict that it 
won't be many years before the ratio 
will be about on a 50-50 basis. 

That really big money is at last get- 
ting into this new growth industry is 
instanced by Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia’s recent announcement to its stock- 
holders regarding its “new product of 
petroleum chemistry—Oronite.” Says 
the S.O. of California report: 

“New manufacturing facilities al- 
ready provided, and others scheduled 
to be built, will represent. an invest- 
ment of several million dollars.” 

Although “Oronite” is not yet on 
the market, the company is geared to 
produce 100,000,000 lbs. a year. 

Such output, by only one important 
company, lends color to the consid- 





V. H. Marprin is a well-known writer on 
financial subjects. 


and vegetable oils commonly used in 
the manufacture of soap products. 

Already our largest soap-makers— 
Procter & Gamble, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, Lever Bros.—are expanding their 
line of synthetic detergents. P. & G. has 
its “Dreft” and “Spic and Span.” 
Colgate has its “Vel” and Lever Bros. 
is understood to have in preparation a 
detergent to be known as “Surf.” 
Allied Chemical is in the picture with 
“Swerl,” and was one of the first com- 
panies to profit from the sale of raw 
material ingredients to companies pro- 
ducing trade-marked synthetic deter- 
gents. 

Also in the bulk field are companies 
like Du Pont, with its “Duponol” and 
“Gardinol”; Monsanto, with “Santo- 
merse,”’ and Atlantic Refining, with 
“Ultrawet.” 

Available are polls in Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee and Ontaha among house- 
wives in answer to these questions: 
“Are you buying any quick-sudsing 
soap substitute for general household 
use? If so, what brand?” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
early in 1946, found that 88% of the 


families interviewed, numbering 446,.” 


071, were using no soap substitutes, 
The remaining 12%, numbering 60,909 


families, gave their choice as follows: 


% of Substi- No. of 
Brand and Mfr. tute Users Familie 
“Spic & Span”......... 77.2% 47,022 
Procter & Gamble 
gi eR ER 15.3% 9,319 
FR Corp., N.Y.C 
RE ecteebntensses 12.0% 7,309 
Economics Lab., 
St. Paul 
GR es 11.2% 6,822 
Oakite Products Corp., 
N.Y. Cc. 
NN 6 on pero ane cay 2.7% 1,654 


Consumer analysis tests by the Pro. 
gressive Grocer in Milwaukee, early 
this year, showed 74.5% of families 
were not yet using soap substitutes, 
and that the choices of the 25.5% that 
were, were as follows: 


“Dreft” (Procter & Gamble)........ 5 
“Vel” (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet)..... 
“Swerl” (National Aniline Co.)..... 
Bt MES nk 5 s0055400 9806S ade eAs 


However, the poll in Omaha, Neb., 
showed a surprising increase from 1945 
to 1946 in the number of housewives 
who had become detergent-conscious. 
In 1945, according to the Progressive 
Grocer, 75.5% of Omaha families 
were not using soap substitutes, and 
24.5% were, but in 1946 the percent- 
age of substitute users expanded to 
63.7% while the non-user percentage 
was 36.3%. Consumer preference fol- 
lows: 


% of substitute users 
who use each brand 
Brand and Mfr. 1945 (04g 
I oa stan bnceaws 49.5% 70.2% 
Procter & Gamble 
|) er 43.5% 29.9% 
Colgate-Palmolive 
. Se 6.0% 4.1% 
Sutho Suds Co. 
ol 3.7% 1.2% 
Allied Home Products 


Mostly because of lack of adequate 
plant facilities, some raw material bot- 
tlenecks (principally short supplies of 
soda ash) and slowness of marketing 
expansion, many products of quality 
are available as yet in limited areas 
only. 

So far, synthetic detergents based on 
petroleum and coal-tar derivatives are 
the only types which can be said to 
be on a definite competitive basis with 
soap. In the first half of 1946, soap 
sales of 70 manufacturers, making 
about 90% of all the soap produced 
in the U. S., were 1,224,000,000 lbs., 
valued at $182,000,000, or an average 
price of around 15¢ a lb. 


FORBES 
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Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: As in the past, the greatest 
speculative attraction is to be’ found among 
the holding company equities. We have se- 
lected the following as outstanding at pres- 
ent: American Power & Light, $6 pf., $5, 
Dh, common; Electric Bond & Share; North 
American; Northern States Power (Del.) 
“4”: Standard Gas & Electric $7 and %6 
cum. pr. pref. 


Dosss & Co.: The drastic change in the 
political outlook resulting from the elections 
should encourage a more aggressive buying 
of corporate shares. . . . If the labor situa- 
tion were not so threatening there would be 
a sound basis for immediate optimism. 


Harris, UpHam & Co.: The market acts 
as if it wanted to rally once this overriding 
uncertainty as to whether there will be or 
will not be a coal strike is determined. 


E. F. Hutton & Co.: Shares of the ethical 
drug manufacturers, such as Abbott Labora- 
tories, Merck & Co., Squibb, appear espe- 
cially attractive. For conservative accounts, 
emphasizing stability of earning power and 
income, Parke, Davis should receive more 
than average consideration. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.: This is not a time 
to make sweeping bullish or bearish fore- 
casts. The market is likely to “fuss around” 
for a longer period before it does much 
either way. 


JoseputHat & Co.: It is now generally 
expected that the ICC will grant the rail- 
roads a substantial freight rate increase, 
probably effective Dec. 15 or Jan. 1, 1947. 
Those roads which normally retain a sub- 
stantial part of gross for operating income, 
such as C. & O., Great Northern, Louisville 
& Nashville, Nickel Plate and Reading, 
would benefit most. 


Paine, Wesper, Jackson & Curtis: Steel 
stocks are again likely to respond most fa- 
vorably as trading media as the coal situa- 
tion is resolved. Popular trading issues such 
as Republic Steel, American Rolling Mill 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube, offer inter- 
esting possibilities for short-term profits from 
around current prices. . . . By virtue of their 
moderate prices, Northern Pacific, N. Y. 
Central, Illinois Central and St. Paul com- 
mon may turn in handsome percentage 
gains between now and the year-end. 


Ratpu E. Samuet & Co.: A reasonably 
cautious investment policy at this time seems 


to be called for. 


Suearson, Hammitt & Co.: We would 
make trading purchases on weak spots, fa- 
Voring construction stocks, machinery shares 
such as Dresser Industries, Inc., and E. W. 
Bliss, motors, railroad equipments, and fast 








moving railroad issues. 
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E act YEAR, more and 
more FORBES readers share 
their enthusiasm for Amer- 
ica's fastest growing busi- 
ness magazine by giving 
Gift Subscriptions to in- 
vestors, business friends and 
associates, clients, customers, 
employees, etc. 





Magayine of Business 


FORBES Magazine of Business is again pleased to extend readers the fol- 
lowing special Gift Subscription Rates (good only until Dec. 31, 1946): 


| One-Year Gift Subscription . . . . $4 
2 One-Year Gift Subscriptions . . . . $6 


Each Additional One-Year Subscription . $3 
{Canada and foreign $1 @ year extra) 

(Your Own New or Renewal Subscription May Be Included 

at These Attractive Rates) mer 

This Christmas you'll want to remember more of your business and investor 

friends because you know how lively FORBES has become—from the color- 


‘ful new covers of "Tomorrow's Leaders'’ and the new section on ''Finance’’ 


to the inspiring final page of "Thoughts on the Business of Life’. 


Attractive gift cards, with your name as donor, will be mailed to reach 
each person on your list in the Christmas mails along with the first copy 
of FORBES. Thereafter, FORBES will arrive twice each month to remind 
the recipient throughout 1947 of your generosity and thoughtfulness. 


This year, when merchandise is scarce and costly—save time and money by 
giving Gift Subscriptions to FORBES. Avoid hectic last-minute shopping— 
use this convenient method of extending Christmas and Year ‘Round Greet- 
ings to your business friends and investors. 


Simply send us your gift subscription lists mow. We mail gift cacds and 
will gladly bill you later. 


Address DEPT. 8-1 





120 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 11, W. Y. 
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THOUGHTS 


_,. on the Business of Life 


To manage a business successfully 
requires as much courage as that pos- 
sessed by the soldier who goes to war. 
Business courage is the more natural 
because all the benefits which the pub- 
lic has in material wealth come from 
it. ——CuHarLes F. ABportr. 


How beautifully is it ordered, that 
as many thousands work for one, so 
must every individual bring his labor 
to make the whole. The highest is not 
to despise the lowest, nor the lowest to 
envy the highest; each must live in all 
and by all. —G. A. SALa. 


When a man’s desires are boundless. 
his labors are endless. They will set 
him a task he can never go through. 
and cut him out’ work he can never 
finish. The satisfaction he seeks is al- 
ways absent, and the happiness he 
aims at is ever at a distance.—BaLcuy. 


It is the duty of government to make 
it difficult for people to do wrong. 
easy to do right. 

—WiiuiaM E. GLapsTone. 


All our progress is an unfolding, 
like the vegetable bud. You have first 
an instinct, then an opinion, then a 
knowledge. as the plant has root, bud 
and fruit. Trust the instinct to the end, 
though you can render no reason. 

—Ratpu W. Emerson. 


The discipline which corrects the 
baseness of worldly passions, fortifies 
the heart with virtuous principles, en- 
lightens the mind with useful knowl- 
edge. furnishes it with enjoyment from 
within itself is of more consequence to 
real felicity than all the provisions we 
can make of the goods of fortune. 
~ oe —BLair. 


Be avaricious of time; do not give 
any moment without receiving it in 
value; only allow hours to go from 
you with as much regret as you give 
to your gold; do not allow a single 
day to pass without increasing the 
treasure of your knowledge and virtue. 

—LETOURNEUX. 
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Since the generality of persons act 
from impulse much more than from 
principle, men are neither so good nor 
so bad as we are apt to think them. 

—HarE. 


No external advantages can supply 
the place of self-reliance. The force of 
one’s being, if it has any force, must 
come from within. No one can safely 
imitate another; nor by following in 
the footsteps of another can he ever 
gain distinction or enjoy prosperity. 


—R. W. Crarx. 


We anticipate a time when the love 
of truth shall have come up to our 
love of liberty, and men shall be cor- 
dially tolerant and earnest believers 
both at once. —PuiLuips Brooks. 


Only that traveling is good which 
reveals to me the value of home, and 
enables me to enjoy it better. 

—THOREAU. 


Titles, instead of exalting, debase 
those who act not up to them. 
——-ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


There is only one personality on the 
world horizon great enough to tran- 
scend the barriers of nationality, race 
and clime. In Christ alone, with His 
revelation of divine Fatherhood, can a 
divided and belligerent world find its 
true unity. He is Lord of the Russians 
as well as the Americans; of the Yugo- 
slavs as well as the Greeks. 

—JouHN SuTHERLAND Bonnet, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Happy are thy men, and 
happy are these thy servants, 
which stand continually be- 
fore thee, and hear thy 
wisdom. 

—II CHRONICLEs 9:7. 
Sent in by J. W. Hardin, Jr., 
Henryetta, Okla. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts 
used. 














Every leader must be a teacher. The 
boss must concern himself with the 
task of teaching his supervisory force: 
How to give one’s best, how to look 
further ahead in planning, and how 
better to evaluate the men under him, 
He must also teach them certain values, 
for example: 

The value of loyalty, sincerity, en. 
thusiasm and team play; 

The value of frankness; 

The value of the humanest kind of 
human relationships; 

The value of showing confidence in 
men; 

The value of warranted praise; 

The value of helping the right men 
to move ahead; 

The value of being thoughtful; 

The value of fighting the boss when 
he is wrong; 

The value of delegation of responsi- 
bility ; 

The value of clearly explaining the 
reasons some idea or plan was not 
adopted. —Wws. B. Given, Jr.. 

pres.. American Brake Shoe Co. 


Some of our weaknesses are born in 
us, others are the result of education; 
it is a question which of the two gives 
us most trouble. —GOETHE. 


There is no society, however free 
and democratic, where wealth will not 
create an aristocracy. —BuLwen. 


To believe a business impossible is 
the way to make it so. How many feasi- 
ble projects have miscarried through 
despondency, and been strangled in 
their birth by a cowardly imagination. 

—COLLIER. 


It’s an old adage that the way to be 
safe is never to be secure. . . . Each 
one of us requires the spur of insecur- 
ity to force us to do our best. 

—Haroip W. Dopps, 
pres., Princeton University. 


If men would consider not so much 
wherein they differ, as wherein they 
agree, there would be far less of un 
charitableness and angry feeling in the 
world. — ADDISON. 


Free and fair discussion will ever be 
found the firmest friend to truth. 
—G. CAMPBELL. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared hert 
have been published in book form. Price $% 
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te PRORIA GATEWAY 
Saves precious hours for... 
12 
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Freight, shipped to and from points in 
' Minnesota, South Dakota, lowa and Illi- 
nois, moves Faster via 
THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
and its Peoria Gateway 
The clock in the picture symbolizes Time saved by rout- 
ing freight through this great Traffic Gateway to the East 
and South. The Map shows the strategic network of M. & 
St. L. lines, on which modern equipment, rolling over 
heavy-duty tracks, provides 


Fast Dependable Freight Service for the Midwest 








‘/4e MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 


GENERAL OFFICES NORTHWESTERN. BANK BUILDING e MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 























‘THIS SYMBOL MEANS 
INTERNATIONAL HF. <VESTER 


IT MEANS MORE from the good earth. It 
means farm tractors, farm machines and im- 
proved methods that help conserve the vital 
soil and produce bigger and better crops 
with less labor. 

It means motor trucks to transport raw 
and finished commodities . . . industrial trac- 
tors to help build airports, power dams, 
highways, homes, factories and commercial 
buildings. 

It means engines to turn shafts and wheels 
... refrigeration to protect and conserve 








Above all, the IH symbol means this: An 
organization that builds long life, efficiency, 
economy, and freedom from toil into its prod- 
ucts, that each may contribute to better liv- 
ing for us all. 





— 


International Industrial Tractors and Power Units Farmall System... Farm Equipment to produce — International Motor Trucks of every type and 
to increase production and decrease cost. more from the land and to reduce labor. size to haul more for less money on every job. 












International Harvester Products include: Farm 
Tractors and Farm Machines... Motor Trucks... 
Crawler Tractors, Wheel Tractors and Power Units 
..- Refrigeration, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





Tune in James Melton on “‘Harvest of Stars’’ every 
Sunday! NBC Network. See your newspaper for 
time and station. 














Product of 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





